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HICAGO FIGHTING FIRE WITH 
FLAMES 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND persons 
who work in the loop district of Chicago 
stood in Grant Park during the lunch 
hour on October 9, and cheered as they 
watched two small buildings, one brick 
and one wood, burst into flames. An 
alarm was not turned in for five min- 
utes. Then two companies responded 
and quickly cleared the air of smoke 
and flames. Gaunt and ghastly, the 
ruins stood against the deep blue of 
lake and sky. 

The conflagration was but one of 
many means employed on that day, the 
forty-third anniversary of the great 
Chicago fire, to impress the people of 
Illinois with the. importance of fire pre- 
vention measures. By proclamations of 
Governor Dunne and of Mayor, Har- 
tison, the day had been set aside for 
this purpose, as it had in many other 
states and cities. 

The lake front spectacle was pre- 
pared by the Chicago chapter of the 
National Fire Protection Association and 
staged under the direction of the Fire 
Prevention Bureau of the Chicago Fire 
Department. Between the two buildings 
stood a large sign calling attention to 
the need for an extension of the fire 
limits. The brick structure had been 
built in accordance with the require- 
ments imposed within the fire limits, 
while the frame house was after the 
manner allowed outside. The superior- 
ity of the brick house, demonstrated so 
spectacularly, was intended to arouse 
public sentiment in favor of an ordi- 
nance now pending before the City 
Council to make the fire limits co-ex- 
tensive with the city limits. 

At the City Club’s luncheon talks on 
fire prevention, it was stated that “in 
a public hearing on this measure last- 
ing over six months no objection has 
been raised to it that did not proceed 
from purely selfish grounds.” Fire 
Marshall McConnell, pointed out that 
heretofore after each extension of the 
fire limits, the territory just outside 
them has been rapidly built up with 
frame structures not allowed within the 
limits. Thus the new limits have al- 
ways included a belt of land already 
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covered with the type of buildings which 
it was intended to prohibit. 


The principal speaker was F. R. 
Morgaridge, assistant state fire mar- 
shal. He made the striking point that “it 
costs the United States more to main- 
tain its national ash heap in ten years 
than was expended by the Kaiser in put- 
ting the German forces on a war foot- 
ing.” 


NE HUNDRED GIRLS AT THE 
BEDFORD LABORATORY 


THE LABORATORY of social hy- 
giene, affiliated with the New York State 
Reformatory for Women at Bedford 
Hills, has made public the results of its 
study of the first 100 girls to pass 
through it. 

The disposition of these convicted 
girls actually made by the courts is con- 
trasted with the disposition recommend- 
ed after a careful study of their hered- 
ity, environment, physical condition and 
mental characteristics. Ninety-one of 
the 100 girls studied were committed to 
the reformatory. The scientific staff of 
the laboratory recommends commitment 
to the reformatory for only 56. Of the 
remainder, the scientific staff found 20 
feeble-minded, needing custodial care; 9 
needing more specialized reformatory 
treatment than Bedford could give; 4 
who should have been sent to the state 
farm for habitual offenders, 3 to a state 
prison, one to an epileptic colony, and 
5 should have been put on probation. 
The cases of two were undecided. 
Wherever possible, these recommenda- 
tions have been carried | ut. 

Ninety of the 100 arewleclared to have 
been sexually immora) and 63 were 
professional prostitutes! Of 95 tested 
for two venereal diseases, 29 had both 
diseases and only 14 were without either. 

Seventy-eight of the girls were Amer- 
ican born, 41 of American parentage, 
and 34 of foreign. The median age of 
the group was a little under 21 years. 
Seventy-five were white. 


As time goes on, the laboratory de- 
clares, its studies will furnish a mass of 
scientific data bearing on the causes of 
crime and will, it is hoped, aid in point- 
ing the way to preventive work. 


WO ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 
CLOSED 


For THE past month the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Des Moines, Iowa, have been closed 
for lack of funds. A successful cam- 
paign for contributions will make it pos- 
sible for the Jacksonville society to re- 
open on November 1, but. Des Moines 
has not as yet recovered. Other societies 
throughout the county are feeling the 
pinch at their purses at a time when 
their services are in grievous demand. 

Jacksonville has felt the war in its 
three major products, lumber, phosphate, 
and rosin. The phosphate mines have 
closed down entirely, as their product 
had been shipped to Germany, and the 
line of boats, locally owned, which car- 
ried it, are swinging idly at their piers. 
Business is bad and unemployment se- 
vere. 

In the face of such a discouraging 
situation the Associated Charities found 
itself in debt, with a prospect of increas- 
ed work and curtailed income. On Oc- 
tober 1 it suspended operations. 

The general secretary, Barry C. Smith, 
immediately set out not only to raise the 
debt but to secure pledges of money 
enough to run through the year ahead. 
In thirty days he has done it. 

By cutting off the visiting nurse and 
all activities not an essential part of the 
society’s work for the rehabilitation of 
families, the year’s budget was reduced 
from $18,000 to $12,000. Then a whirl- 
wind campaign, similar to those used 
by the Y. M. C. A. in raising building 
funds, was inaugurated. The directors 
of the society started the fund by doub- 
ling their usual contributions. Then the 
city was districted and every possible 
subscriber visited by a volunteer solici- 
tor. The newspapers ran daily reports 
of the campaign and articles descriptive 
of the society’s work. Maurice Willows, 
of the American Association of Societies 
for Organizing Charity, went from New 
York to make Jacksonville understand 
that it was of more than local interest 
that organized charity should not die out 
in this progressive southern city. 

The immediate result is that the so- 
ciety is ready to open its doors again 
with its income assured for twelve 
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PARADING FOR HEALTH 


Disease Prevention Day roused all Indiana. 


ing feature. 
Governor Ralston. 
huge fly—death on his chosen carrier. 


months ahead—a better financial situa- 
tion than it has ever been in before. 
Beyond that, the campaign has made the 
Associated Charities better known and 
has stilled the complaint about salaries 
and the overhead expense of administer- 
ing relief. A month’s closed doors, with 
no place to send the unemployed who 
asked help of business men and of house- 
wives, has proved a telling object lesson. 

On September 21 the Des Moines As- 
sociated Charities tacked on its door a 
notice stating that it had suspended and 
that “applicants for relief are referred 
to the Overseers of the Poor at the 
Court House.” In four weeks more 
than 100 applicants came, although Des 
Moines is said to have relatively little 
poverty. 

The secretary, H. S. Hollingsworth, 
and the board of directors have had an 
increasingly hard time with money. As 
one of the directors put it, the society 
has developed efficient machinery and 
has taken care of the charitable work of 
a city of 100,000 on the income of a city 
of 3,000. The 1913 budget was $12,000. 
This year, with an increase of 150 per 
cent in its work, the total amount raised 
up to September 21 was between $7,000 
and $8,000, all of it from regular con- 
tributors. None of the money usually 
raised from infrequent contributors had 
been secured. There was then a deficit 
of $2,000 and the directors voted to sus- 
pend. 

There is good prospect of reopening 
later. With a strong endorsement by 
the Chamber of Commerce, committees 
are asking for 100 contributors of $100 
each to raise the $10,000 needed to 
operate until next July. Half of them 
have been secured. And the deficit of 


Public health parades were a strik- 


The parade in Indianapolis, shown in the picture, was reviewed by 
One float, the first in the picture, showed a skeleton astride a 


$2,000 has been practically underwritten 
by the Ministerial Association. 

Out of the crisis has come a feeling 
that Des Moines needs greater co-ordi- 
nation of its charity work. There is 
talk of a central agency for collecting 
funds, stimulated by the visit of a repre- 
sentative of the Cleveland Federation 
for Charity and Philanthropy. And 
there may be a merger, or something ap- 
proaching it, of the Associated Chari- 
ties, the Visiting Nurses’ Association, 
and the Iowa Humane Society. The 
nursing association has already moved 
into the Associated Charities’ office. Such 
a merging of work, it is believed, will 
tend to reduce criticism on the familiar 
ground of overhead expense. 

The Des Moines Society is almost 
twenty-five years old and has been re- 
garded as the center of the movement 
for organizing charity in the state. To 
its other activities it added last year a 
free employment bureau that found 890 
positions, a third of them permanent. Of 
all its achievements it is perhaps proud- 
est of the twelve families, unable to get 
on in the city; who were sent out to 
farms last sprigg. All made good and 
farmers from ‘ over the state are ask- 
ing for more. 


¢AMERICAS APPEAL! 
IN THE NAME OF 


—ONE GOD— 
AND UNIVERSAL HUMANITY 


STOP THIS WAR! 
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Peace stamp which the Woman’s 
Club of Minneapolis is urging upon 
all the Women’s clubs of Minnesota. 
Originated by George W. Parker. 


NDIANA’S DISEASE PREVENTION 
I CELEBRATION 


From THE moment that Gover- 
nor 
designating October 2 as Disease Pre- 


ng 
Pa 
o 


s 


Ralston’s proclamation appeared, — 


vention Day throughout Indiana, until — 


the last school teacher had told his ~ 
y“public health is public 


pupils that 
wealth,” and the last zealous and well- 


scrubbed youngster had picked up the © 
last bits of paper in back yards, the — 


celebration met with success. 

The state Board of Health had laid its 
plans carefully and well. “We have 
always found that the best workers for 


the public health cause are the school | 


children,” writes Dr. Hurty; and in 
many high schools pupils originated 
and carried out plans for observing the 
day. Processions with music were nu- 
merous, In’ Muncie more than one thou- 
sand people took part in a procession 
two miles long. Children carried banners 
on which were inscribed clever niottoes, 
such as the following: 


“All the time is clean-up time.” 
“The only good fly is the dead fly.” 
“Don’t take patent medicines.” 


The board had practical suggestions 


to offer the city’s business men as to — 


their share in this celebration: 


“The most important business before 
the business man today is the business 
of public health. Retail stores should 
dress their windows in articles that deal 


in, belong to or hint at, cleanliness and 


health.. Hardware stores can show 
garbage cans, garden hose, fly traps, 
and rat traps. Dry goods merchants 
can show a pile of towels and soap ar- 
ranged around a bath-tub. Grocers can 


make pure food displays and so can res- — 


taurants.”’ 


Equally specific and direct were the 
suggestions to general citizens: 


“Let every home, each front yard and 
back yard, the rears of stores and all 
streets and alleys be made specially 


clean for Disease Prevention Day. Let — 


each person wear clean clothes on that 


day, take a bath, put on a clean shirt, 


clean socks and clean collar and get 
his shoes shined. Get a hair cut and 
a shave, wash your hands and face, 
clean your finger nails and don’t spit 
on the side walks. Let everybody be 
clean and talk cleanliness and health.” 


Commenting upon this unique cele- 
bration, the Journal of the American 
Medical Association says: 


“The people of Indiana are to be con- 
gratulated on having a State Board of 
Health that is active and progressive 
and especially on having a broad-mind- 
ed, intelligent and public-spirited gov- 
ernor who is sufficiently interested in 
the welfare of his people to place him- 
self at the head of the public-health 
movement in the state.” 
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-USTICE THROUGH COMMON SENSE: THE CONCILIA- 
TION COURT—By RAYMOND C. MOLEY 


THE NEED for what has been apt- 
ly termed “a socialized jurisprudence” 
has led to the formation in recent years 
of several courts of more or less special- 
ized functions. The juvenile court and 
the domestic relations court are instances 
of this tendency. Another example is 
the Conciliation Court established as a 
branch of the Municipal Court of Cleve- 
land. 

When the Cleveland municipal court 
act was framed, provision was made for 
the litigant who was unable to secure 
the services of a lawyer. A clerk was 
to be designated to assist parties in pre- 
paring and filing papers incident to their 
suit and to advise and assist whenever 
possible in bringing about the settlement 
of cases involving small amounts of 
money. The chief justice selected for 
this post a man with legal training, long 
experience in court business, and a tem- 
perament suited to the exacting re- 
‘quirements of the work. 


' It did not take long for the news 
of this means of assistance to become 
known throughout the city, and hun- 
dreds brought in their real or fancied 
grievances. Many were given sound ad- 
vice which resulted in the adjustment of 
the difference without further interven- 
tion. Often the clerk acted as mediator 
and succeeded in bringing about a set- 
tlement. When mediation failed he as- 
sisted in bringing a suit in the regular 
way. 

During the year 1912, 1,200 cases were 
settled out of court. No record was 
made of the cases in which advice and 
assistance were given, but no doubt the 
number was very large. All services of 
this department are free. 

The work thus favorably begun led to 
the formation of the conciliation branch 
of the court. The object was not only 
to relieve the court of much inconse- 
quential legislation but to provide a sim- 
ple and inexpensive means for the set- 
tlement of minor civil suits, cases which 
formerly had made up the chief business 
of the “justice shop’ and the shyster 
lawyer. 

The wide powers of the Municipal 
Court enabled the judges to establish 
this branch without any legislative en- 
actment, merely by a rule of the court. 

All claims under $50, all cases of at- 
tachment and garnishment involving less 


than $50, and all cases of replevin are 


entered upon the conciliation docket. 
The defendant is then notified by regis- 
tered mail of the claim and of the day 
set for the hearing of the case. It 
may be of interest in this connection to 
note that all writs of the Cleveland Mu- 
nicipal Court are served by registered 
mail instead of the old and expensive 
method of personal service by constables. 

One of the regular judges of the court 


= 


is assigned by the chief justice to the 
conciliation branch. The parties to each 
suit are brought before the judge. Law- 
yers are not allowed to represent the 
parties and no set procedure is required. 
The judge, by question and suggestion, 
seeks to elicit the point at issue. While 
no controversy is permitted to be drawn 
out at length, each party is allowed to 
state his case in his own way. 

It was remarked by one of the judges 
that this permission to an ordinary liti- 
gant to “have his say” has a marked 
psychological effect. He feels that even 
though the decision may have gone 
against him he has not been restricted 
by rules of the court, the meaning and 
significance of which are not always 
apparent to him. 


When the essential facts are brought 
out the judge is required “to seek to 
effect an amicable adjustment of the dif- 
ferences between the parties to the suit.” 
As a matter of fact, he usually secures 
their consent to decide on the adjust- 
ment himself. When his judgment is 
thus entered, all the power of the state 
is behind the decision. 

The atmosphere of this court is quite 
different from that of the ordinary law 
tribunal. The facts in the case are not 
aired to the court hangers-on, for both 
parties are in close communication with 
the judge. Little is ever offered as evi- 
dence except an occasional memorandum 
or account book. As infinite a variety 
of cases comes to light as the life of 
a great city is complex,—grievances 
petty in the view of the ordinary court, 
but serious to those concerned. 

There was the now famous case of the 
burnt mattress. A lodger in a rooming- 
house had the habit »f smoking cigar- 
ettes in bed. His landlady warned him 


JUDGE MANUEL LEVINE 


Father of the Cleveland Conciliation 
Court 


against it; then one evening his cigar- 
ette set the bed on fire. The mattress 
was damaged and the landlady demand- 
ed $25. This the boarder stoutly re- 
fused to pay. The landlady appealed to 
the Court of Conciliation. A summons 
was sent to the lodger who appeared 
promptly. The judge heard the story 
of both landlady and lodger through the 
court interpreter who serves without 
charge, another contrast with the old 
system. 

The lodger was willing to make some 
payment for the mattress, but believed 
$25 was too much. The judge telephoned 
a friend, manager of a large wholesale 
furniture house, and asked his price on 
just such a mattress as that which had 
been destroyed. The manager quoted 
$8 as the wholesale price, and, interest- 
ed, said he would sell one to the land- 
lady at that rate. 

The judge went back, explained the 
situation, and received the assurance of 
the lodger that he would turn over to 
the landlady $8 on his next pay-day. The 
landlady promised to take advantage of 
the manager’s offer. The whole case 
took five minutes of the judge’s time. 

The Conciliation Court has been in 
operation since March, 1913. It has dis- 
posed of 5,884 cases out of 6,184 filed. 
The fee has usually been twenty-five 
cents, never more than forty-five cents. 

The small fee does not, of course, 
cover the actual cost of the proceedings. 
The theory, was held in framing the 
bill of costs that a municipal court min- 
istering to all classes should not attempt 
to meet its expenses by the collection 
of fees and fines. Judge Manuel Le- 
vine, who can rightly be called the father 
of the court, fifteen years ago came to 
this country a Jewish immigrant boy. 
He got his start in America in the Eng- 
lish classes at Hiram House, one of 
Cleveland’s social settlements. 

As far as the writer has been able 
to determine, the Cleveland experiment 
is the fitst application of the conciliation 
idea to the courts of an American city. 
Judge Levine used as models the concili- 
ation courts of Norway and Denmark 
where such courts have been in opera- 
tion since the eighteenth century. They 
were successful from the first and have 
been granted larger powers from gen- 
eration to generation. Conciliation there 
is compulsory before a suit can be 
brought in the ordinary law courts. Four- 
fifths of all cases are settled in this 
way. 

The regular docket of the Municipal 
Court has been greatly relieved by the 
settlement of so many cases, the per- 
nicious activity of the shyster lawyer 
has been considerably restricted, and 
substantial service has been rendered 
the people of the city. It must follow 
as a logical result that greater respect 
for law will come from this simple ap- 
plication of common sense to legal prac- 
tice. 
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“CLOSE TO NATURE'S HEALING BREATH” 


ETTING THE SUN CURE TUBERCULOSIS IN CHIL- 
DREN—By PAUL E. BATZELL 


BUFFALO ASSOCIATION FOR THE RELIEF AND CONTROL OF TUBERCULOSIS 


“THis HILL will never be prop- 
erly crowned or fully adorned until 
there is a building devoted to the 
care of afflicted children erected on 
its beautiful slope. The time has 
gone when a_ twisted, deformed body 
or a crooked back can be _ looked 
upon with complacency. These chil- 
dren should be brought up here when 
feeble and poorly nourished, to be 
strengthened, yea, recreated. The place 
for the frail, stricken child, in whom the 
flame of life is low, is close to nature’s 
generous, responsive heart and healing 
breath.” 

These words spoken at the opening of 
the J. N. Adam Memorial Hospital, 
Buffalo’s sanatorium erected for incipi- 
ent tuberculosis at Perrysburg, N. Y., 
less than two years ago by Dr. John H. 
Pryor, chairman of the hospital commis- 
sion, sounded an appeal and expressed 
a vision soon to be realized. For now, 
upon that great side-hill of Cattaraugus 
County where stands the hospital, Moth- 
er Nature has come into her own. 
Happy, frolicsome boys and girls who 
came there suffering with tuberculous 
glands and bones, are growing well by 
going about practically unclothed. 
Nature’s medicine, administered in large 
doses of sun rays, is having first chance. 

In the summer of 1913, Dr. Pryor 
went to Europe. His observations there 
were a serious commentary upon the 
halting progress of tuberculosis work 
among children in this country. At 


A PERRYSBURG NYMPH 


Leysin, Switzerland, [See THe Survey 
for December 6, 1913] under the charge 
of Dr. Rollier, children with tubercu- 
lous bones and glands were playing un- 
clothed in the Alpine snows, having re- 
gained the use of joints, where the bone 
tuberculosis had before appeared hope- 
less. Enthusiastic over this splendid work, 
and realizing this country’s slow prog- 
ress in treating tuberculous children, Dr. 
Pryor determined that Buffalo should no 
longer dally. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


In the last days of November Dr. | 


Pryor returned to Buffalo. He did not 
wait for new equipment but went to 
work at once at the J. N. Adam Hos- 
pital. 


In the early part of December, 
three boys were already undergoing the 


Rollier treatment, one of whom had pre- | 


viously had three operations. 
Thirty-five children are now enjoying 
treatment, and the results have met the 
fond hopes of the doctors. 
able recuperation of frail and sickly 
children, the transformation from a dis- 
position grown serious through suffer- 
ing to one expressing itself in joyous 
laughter, the gains in weight and 
strength, the disappearance of pain, all 
mark the work a success even in these 
beginning months. 


The remark- — | 


In some cases, chil- — 


dren who: have been given up to die will 


not only recover but will once more use 
limbs and joints that were useless. / 

The Rollier treatment is based upon 
the theory that tuberculosis of the bones 
and glands is curable by exposing the 
naked body, while resting, to direct rays 
of the sun and to the open air. The in- 
tense sun rays, healing in themselves. 
also increase bodily resistance, so that 
nature begins its own healing processes 
from within, causing tuberculous glands 
to disappear and open wounds to become 
healthy scars. That this theory is right 
was established beyond question by the 
results obtained by Dr. Rollier. Under 
the guidance of Dr. Pryor, Drs. Hyde 
and Lo Grasso, superintendent and as- 
sistant superintendent of the J. N. Adam 
Hospital, have applied the treatment at 
Perrysburg. 


When the boy or girl comes to Perrys- 
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urg, his or her transition to primitive 
ttire is gradual. No matter what part 
f the body may be affected, the treat- 
aent at the beginning is alike for all. 
Jn the first-day, one leg is exposed as 
ar as the knee to the sun’s rays, for 
bout ten or twenty minutes three times 
luring the day. Upon the second day 
he same method is used, but the time of 
xposure for this part of the leg is in- 
reased by ten or twenty minutes, and 
he upper part of the leg is exposed for 
en or twenty minutes. Upon each suc- 
eeding day more of the body is exposed, 
vyhile the parts first uncovered are given 
xposures of constantly increasing 
ength. Within a few days, abdomen, 
hest, arms, and finally neck, are ex- 
iosed. The intensity of the sun deter- 
aines whether the period shall be ten 
rt twenty minutes. 

After the whole body is exposed, the 
tients lie on their backs each day 
or two or three hours with the rays 
f the sun directly upon them. In a 
hort time, the skin has developed with- 
ut burning into a fine, deep-brown 
olor, which seems to radiate health. 
fhe sun-is kept from heads and eyes by 
aps or screens and a careful watch is 
ept for any reaction from the intense 
ays. Temperatures are taken regularly; 
ood counts are made for each new 
ase; and at intervals blood is examined 
o discover the effects of treatment. 
Nounds which might suffer a severe 
eaction by the sun’s rays are covered 
yy gauze. 

When rest periods are over, the con- 
ralescing children are permitted. much 
reedom and exercise, care being taken. 
lowever, that the exercise be not too 
riolent. Bone cases with discharging 
inuses are kept flat on their backs in 
ed. Patients whose condition will al- 
ow, play croquet, quoits, care for flower 


eds, or go roaming with a nurse. Very — 


little mental effort is asked of them. 
They learn the ways of animals, birds 
and flowers by actual contact with them. 

This is a glorious stimulus for nature 


study to the waif who has heretofore 


known only the city streets or slums. 
This fall a real open-air school in the 
woods will permit the older children to 
keep pace in their education with others 
of their age. Here they learn of na- 
ture’s abundance, feel her restoring pow- 
ers, respond to her touch and in their 
primitive costume come back to full 
health, for even cold and snow will 
have no terror for the child of the Rol- 
lier treatment; for he is already resist- 
ant to them. They will but render him 
more hardy and send him back to civili- 
zation not merely well but vigorous and 
rugged. 

At the first glimpse of these children, 
naked except for a loin cloth, one is 
brought to a sharp realization that here 


PICKING BERRIES IN THE SUNSHINE 


A GROUP OF CONVALESCENTS 


is something epochal in the battle of 
science against disease. Yet, although 
it seems revolutionary, it is so plainly 
in accord with nature that its success 
appears inevitable. 

The school children of Buffalo gave 
inspiration to the efforts for suitable 
buildings for this treatment by their 
sale of Red Cross Christmas seals. As 
a result, $10,000 awaits the J. N. Adam 
Memorial MHospital Commission for 
equipment of the new buildings when 
these are completed. The city fathers, 
catching the inspiration of the move- 
ment for suitable provision for tuber- 
culous children, voted a few months 
ago the necessary funds for such hos- 
pitals. 

The Perrysburg hospital is beautifully 
located, forty miles from Buffalo, Alti- 
tude, atmosphere, and surroundings all 
help to make the spot ideal. It is 1,500 
feet above sea level and is sheltered at 


MOTHER NATURE CLAIMING HER OWN 


the rear by dense and beautiful woods. 
From this height, one faces one of the 
most expansive views in the eastern 
states. In the distance, stretch Lake 
Erie and the Canadian shore; and on a 
clear day, through binoculars, the spray 
of Niagara Falls may be discovered, 
sixty or seventy miles away. With 
t exception of Switzerland, there is 
probably no place in all Europe 
so well suited for the Rollier treatment 
as this. 

The inauguration of this treatment at 
Buffalo’s hospital marks the satisfaction 
of one of the last needs of Buffalo’s 
equipment for treating tuberculosis, not 
only in adults but also in children who 
have never had their full chance. It 
also marks Buffalo once more as a real 
pioneer in the tuberculosis work of 
America. Buffalo is the first city in 
America to undertake this work in full 
accordance with Dr. Rollier’s principles. 

“At last, the day is approaching when 
the fight against tuberculosis will begin 
with the child.’ These are the words 
of the man in whom must well up a 
sense of triumph, of great work done, 
as he sees the reality of his dreams. 
From that early battle for a hospital 
for New York state (won when the in- 
stitution was established at Ray Brook), 
to the present, Dr. John H. Pryor has 
been the man of imagination and vision 
who has guided the campaign of the 
city of Buffalo against tuberculosis. He 
has given and is still giving the best 
years of his life to this work. He has 
been the warrior who fights that men 
may live. He is the inspired crusader, 
who, at whatever cost to himself, is giv- 
ing of himself for the lives of others. 
The consummation of this work at 
Perrysburg is but another tribute to 
him. 
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“STRENGTHENED, YEA, RECREATED” 


THE CHILDREN ENJOYING ONE OF 


THE FREQUENT REST PERIODS 


INDUSTRY 


“SCAB’S” CONVERSION TO UNIONISM: THE EXPERI- 
ENCE OF A COLLEGE STUDENT—BY C. F. HALL 


ApourT rourR mMonrHs before I 
began my work as a strike-breaker, I had 
leit one of our large western universities 
with one dollar and twenty-four cents 
in my pockets. By the aid of “blind- 
baggages” and empty -freight cars I 
finally reached Minneapolis. Here Bar- 
num and Bailey’s Circus offered the best 
means of reaching the Dakota harvests. 
A week was spent amid the blare of 
bands, the noise of toy balloons and pro- 
fessional barkers, and then two months 
in the wheat fields near Starkweather. 
Afterwards I drifted into an employ- 
ment agency’s office at Duluth, and 
in spite of the fact that work that season 
was at a premium, I received a.ready 
engagement. | 

After a payment of a fee of two dol- 
lars, | was assigned to a position as 
“flunkey” in the Great Northern Rail- 
road yards of Superior, Wis. The 
nature of the position was entirely un- 
known to me, but before departing, it was 
explained that it was “merely” helping 
around getting water and making my- 
self generally useful to a cook in the 
employ of the railroad shops. Three 
months later my suspicions of such a de- 
scription would have been instantane- 
ous. At this timé, however, I had 
little realization that men are not board- 
ed by railway companies for philan- 
thropic purposes; nor did I feel the sig- 
nificance of the final injunction, “Keep 
a cool head, and the money will come 
your way all right.’ I was an innocent 
abroad. 1 had, jin reality, become 
a “scab” for the Great Northern Rail- 
road in the war it was waging with its 
striking boiler-makers .and _boiler- 
makers’ helpers. 

The position of flunkey took me into 
peculiar surroundings. About twenty 
yards away from the round-house and 
perhaps one hundred yards distant from 
the machine shops, were four freight 
cars. These were devoid’ of wheels, 
rested on the ground, and were used re- 
spectively for general lounging-room, 
wash-room, ‘kitchen, “and dining-room. 
Two passenger coaches were also side- 
tracked and were used for sleeping 
apartments. 

One of the disagreeable duties of my 
occupation as flunkey was to carry wa- 
ter from a public well about five hun- 
dred yards distant on the outskirts of 
Superior. It was at this well one day, 
early in the strike, that the full meaning 
of my situation dawned upon me. I 
was accosted by a young man of about 
my own age who gave me to under- 
stand in rather undiplomatic language 
that I was a “scab,” that the term meant 


the worst possible specimen of human-- 


ity—a “cut-throat,” a “sneak,” a “cur”; 
at he was a union brakeman, and that, 


The author of this article is 
principal of a high school in the 
Northwest. He tells of is ex- 
perience at strike-breaking, and 
his story is presented, without 
comment, in the form in which it 
reached THE SuRvEY, as a novel 
bit of human testimony. 

Disciplined strike-breaking forces 
of skilled men are kept on call by 
some of the larger employers’ 
associations for use in any locality. 
Evidently, Mr. Hall describes the 
employment of a force of ordinary 
unorganized recruits—EpIiTor. 


if, we “dogs” didn’t desist from scab- 
bing, we were going to receive a “‘cold- 
lead reception” or something to that 
effect. 

Of course, I was naturally frightened 
at so sudden an attack. I endeavored 
to make a concise statement of my inno- 
cence in strike troubles, but, as I recol- 
lect, not much time.was lost in retracing 
my steps to the cook-car. Here I re- 
cited my interview to the cook and a 
few scabs who were lounging about— 
although they were receiving forty-five 
cents an hour for working—and they 
were even more vehement in describing 
what they and the “pinks,” as the guards 
were sometimes called, would do. In 
fact, their denunciation. of the union 
was far more vigorous than any striker 
could have given of our side. The ap- 
parent bravery displayed was far supe- 
rior to any that I had ever seen, and, IJ 
am sure, the character and variety of 
oaths could be excelled nowhere. It 
is, therefore, little wonder that I felt 
my position secure under such bravado. 


WAS not molested by the real union 

men in my work outside of the shops. 
One element that did cause me irrita- 
tion was the school children. Girls and 
boys ranging from eight to fourteen, 
and tots of four and five, had learned 
the effective use of the simple word, 
“scab.” If Johnnie or Willie or Mary 
were alone, the custonrary, derisive epi- 
thet was yelled with many repetitions. 
When a band of such youngsters put all 
the vigor of their youthful lungs into 
effective use, every word is one of ha- 
tred and spite——and the most hardened 
strike-breaker will feel ashamed and 
abashed. 

The climax of affairs was reached one 
day when about a dozen young people 
gathered near a bridge which separated 
the well from the round-house. A girl 
seemed to be the most satirical of all 
—one whom I came to recognize as the 


leader. The crescendo of voices soon 
reached a pitch where a few _ stones 
were used as effective mediums of re- 
proach, but, fortunately, I was at a suf- 
ficient distance to be out of harm’s 
reach. 

One day this same leader—‘Bessie” 
she was called by her companions— 
handed me a postcard. The back re- 
vealed a picture of a Teddy Bear; the 
advertising surrounding the picture in- 
dicated that it had been obtained from 
a.package of soap. Underneath was 
written, “He ain’t a scab,’ and on the 
reverse side, was my new name , and 
address? “To Mr. Jim Scab, care of 
Scab-Dump.” Through all this derision, 
I either maintained a calm indifference 
or made light of the matter by joking, 
but unionism had been so deeply in- 
grained in these young minds that they 
could not see a comic touch in anything 
that an opponent of their very existence 
might say. 


BESIDES my duties of carrying 

water, | was considered general 
all-round man. This meant that part 
of my labor was to see that fires were 
kept in all the cars, that water, soap and 
towels were -regularly provided, that 
lamps were filled with oil, and that the 
scabs were called at a certain time in the 
morning. It was in this capacity that 
I was enabled to witness some very in- 
teresting manifestations of Dr. Eliot’s 
“hero.” 

Probably the worst tendencies of the 
scabs with whom I associated were their 
aptitude for indecent, obscene language 
and their marked appetite for liquor. It 
would naturally seem that there would 
be little opportunity of getting the lat- 
ter, but it was brought in by guards and 
others who were not so closely con- 
nected with the strike. Some of the 
men would refuse to work until their 
appetites had been gratified. The bold- 
er of the scabs would make occasional 
raids out into the Superior saloons un- 
der cover of darkness. As a conse- 
quence of all this, there were many 
fights, some of which were of a serious 
nature. 

I remember very distinctly one of 
these disturbances: A young English- 
man, whom I recognized as a novice in 
the strike business, engaged in a poker 
game with several others in the loung- 
ing-car one evening. “Blacky,’ “Mur- 
phy,” and “Butch” were among the 
number, old-time professionals, who, as 
they were fond of boasting, had worked 
on previous strikes in New Orleans, 
New York, and especially the Chicago 
teamsters’ strike. It was in this latter 
place that “Butch” received his name. 
In a saloon brawl he had been given a 
deep gash in the throat. A long ugly 
scar revealed the fact of how near he 
had come to death. 
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GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRATS IN AN ANTI-WAR DEMONSTRATION, BERLIN, 1910. 


“Perhaps, after all, when all the cards are laid upon the table, it will be proven that Italy, the home of revolutionary 
unionism, working hand in hand with a militant Socialist party, can boast of more actual accomplishment than the German 


Social Democracy after all these years of patient preparation,” says the /nternational Socialist Review. 
p 


“At any rate, thus far 


the Italian working class alone of all Europe has been able to prevent its country from embarking in war.” 


In this card game liquor circulated 
freely, and when the young Englishman 
claimed that Butch had cheated, little 
time was consumed with words. A pis- 
tol was promptly drawn by the hero of 
so many strikes, and a shot followed. 
One participant in the affair spent a 
brief time in the local lock-up, the other 
in the Superior hospital. Sufficient evi- 
dence to convict could not be obtained, 
and shortly afterward, Butch was rein- 
stated in his old position. In such work 
as strike-breaking no matter how black 
a past record a man has, it counts for 
little, for men have to be obtained at 
any cost. Murderer, thief, tramp, or 
college student—no matter who you are 
—you are acceptable if you have the ca- 
pacity “for making the machinery go 
and forcing smoke out of the chim- 
neys.” 

Evidences of rowdyism were to be 
found on every hand. Two armfuls of 
empty whiskey and beer bottles were car- 
ried out of the lounging-room one 
morning as a result of a single night’s 
jubilee. In addition, a railing which di- 
vided the car into two parts was splin- 
tered as if a bolt of lightning had struck 
it; broken glass, stumps of cigarettes, 
old newspapers, and, here and there, a 
five-spot or an ace from a deck of cards 


—all these demonstrated the qualities of 
the heroes with whom I was associating. 

The meals served to these people of 
the Great Northern shops excelled any- 
thing I have seen in the way of a good, 
substantial repast. Food was not only 
well prepared, but there was an abund- 
ance; fruit, meat, vegetables, and, in 
fact, everything that could be desired 
was placed before us. Yet, “Satisfaction 
breeds discontent’; so the strike-break- 
ers, instead of appreciating the well- 
stocked table, were continually complain- 
ing about the “chuck,” the “spuds,” the 
“ereasers,’ and all that we were accus- 
tomed to eat. 

Another characteristic of these “strike- 
breakers’? was a tendency to be “light- 
fingered.” A fountain pen and a pair 
of boots, which I had recently bought, 
disappeared as if by magic. A few 
days after my loss, I noticed a com- 
panion of Murphy’s wearing the boots. 
I remonstrated and told the fellow that 
I thought he had made a mistake. I 
was surprised to receive the gruff reply 
as he passed on, “What the devil do 
you care?” In a strike there is little 
government and order; everybody knows 
it, and the  ultra-professionals—yes, 
even those who are not—take full advan- 
tage of the laxity. 


FTER a month’s employment as 
“flunkey,” I made application for 
a position inside the round-house as 
a boiler-maker’s helper. I knew  be- 
forehand that I would be _ success- 
ful in obtaining this promotion, if 
it may be called such, for I had 
previously witnessed the migration of — 
two cooks’ assistants into the shops 
as full-fledged helpers because of a lack 
of men. I also knew that “the money 
would begin to come my way,” for in- 
stead of forty dollars a month, 1 would 
receive thirty cents an hour with time- 
and-a-half for overtime, or forty-five 
cents if called to work after regular 
hours. This latter wage, as well as the 
former, of course, included board and 
lodging in the cars. It was thus that | 
became a night-helper with two guards 
and three Germans—John, Fritz, and 
Carl—for working companions. 

“A real scab,” as one of the humor- 
ists of our shops said, “is worth more 
than what he earns and then some.” The 
significance of this remark was revealed 
to me in its fullest meaning when I was 
initiated into the “spoils system.” This 
system, which I understood was prac- 
ticed to a great extent by all night men 
in securing overtime, was this: Instead 
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of coming to work at our proper, desig- 
{nated hour of six o’clock we were to 
‘come at five and punch the time-clock. 
|From five to six, we were to make a 
slight effort in the way of work or else 
| keep aloof from the gaze of the “head 
push.” Similarly, in the morning, in- 
| stead of quitting at five, we were to stay 
| until six. Thereby a helper’s daily wage 
would be increased by ninety cents, and 
a boiler-maker, who receives forty- 
five cents an hour regularly, would re- 
ceive for his daily booty sixty-seven 
cents an hour or a total of one dollar 
and thirty-four cents a day in addition 
to his wages. This scheme had gone so 
far that one strike-breaker laughingly 
boasted of having placed in so much 
overtime that he had scarcely been able 
to “hit the hay,” in the last two weeks. 
It is distasteful to report one’s asso- 
ciation with a gang of thieves, but if 
there be any better guide to systematic 
highway robbery, I have been unable to 
find it. The scab is never satisfied. His 
energy is devoted to procuring loop- 
holes for escaping work and to invent- 
ing ingenious methods, such as these, of 
obtaining unearned money which he 
‘wastes upon the saloon and the house of 
ill-fame. 

As a helper, it was my first duty to 
‘help the boiler-maker repair the boilers 
of the engines which were delegated to 
make their runs on the next day. It 
' was also a part of our work to fix all 
defective ash-pans and grates, as well 
as to examine the inside of the front- 
ends. The greater part of our labor was 
confined, however, to repairing the leak- 
ing flues within the fire-box. Probably 
this latter duty was the most important 
of all. If an engine springs a leak on 
the road it is a difficult thing to make 
the run, as every experienced trainman 
knows. These, then, were our most im- 
portant duties during the winter of 1907. 


S OMETHING of the nature of my 
qualifications and fitness for the po- 
sition which I now held have already been 
intimated. What was true in my case was 
true for nine-tenths of all who engaged 
in the strike. One man to my knowl- 
edge was a real boiler-maker—a_ mem- 
ber of the trade union back in Buffalo— 
and probably the tenth that I have divid- 
ed from the remainder were of this type, 
namely, union men depraved enough to 
sacrifice their honor and pledge to their 
fellows and to undertake ‘this kind of 
labor in a distant city for the sake of 
the money there was in it. The other 
helpers and boiler-makers, or the nine- 
tenths, were the professionals mostly, 
that is, those who made it a regular busi- 
ness to work on any strike from a jewel- 
er’s to a cab-driver’s; and lastly strag- 
glers, hoboes, adventurers, or college 
students. 
The employment of such men in re- 
sponsible positions is not only detri- 
mental to the company’s interests, but 
also dangerous to the public welfare. 
I was engaged with a boiler-maker one 
evening upon the repair of an ash-pan 
of an engine which was due to leave 
the round-house at ten o’clock. My com- 
-panion, I soon discovered, knew little of 
how to fix the rods so that the covers 
of the pan would close properly. We 


. 


finally resorted to a quick and ingenious 
way of solving the problem by obtaining 
a few sticks and propping up the covers 
in position. It was dark; no one would 
notice the deception, and the engine 
would start on its journey. Yet, after 
proceeding for only a few miles, the 
props would become loosened, and in 
consequence the covers would drop and 
fire be scattered all along the road. As 
a second consequence, there was extreme 
danger of a railway conflagration with 
an indefinite loss of property and life. 


A more important piece of scab labor 
as regards consequences, which we were 
called upon to perform, was in connec- 
tion with repairing the flues. To do this 
work properly an air-hammer should 
ordinarily be used. Invariably the task 
was performed, however, by using a tool 
called an expander. This was simply a 
large, iron plug driven into each flue, 
thus expanding the flue and temporarily 
stopping the leak.” From my experience 
with union men later, I found the cor- 
rect way was to use both methods. Ex- 
treme pressure from steam is brought to 
bear on flues and boiler. If these have 
not been properly taken care of there 
may be breaks, leaks, and possibly an 
explosion—a wreck. 


Such a catastrophe did occur during 
my strike-breaking days. A limited pas- 
senger about two division stops from 
Superior “turned turtle” after the boiler 
of the engine had been demolished from 
a tremendous explosion. Of course, no 
one was to blame; there was no place 
to point out responsibility. The naked 
truth is, nevertheless, that scores of in- 
nocent men and women have been killed 
or injured because of the employment by 
the railroads of irresponsible, indiffer- 
ent, and reckless workingmen during 
strikes. 


About the middle of March the strike 
was called off. At this turn of affairs 
the philanthropic company lowered our 
wages and compelled us to work every 
other Sunday night. From a clear profit 
of $102.31 the first month, my wage was 
lowered a straight $60 a month with no 
overtime. Free board and lodging were 
also cut short; we were compelled to 
find these now as any other individual 
would in hotels or private houses. 
Special favors and persuasive statements 
of our officials that “we had better 
stay,’ when the wanderlust tendency 
became dominant in any one of us, now 
became a minus quantity. As one boss 
told an associate of mine, “I don’t care 
a cuss or rip where you devils turn up 
now; there are too many men who want 
to show us what work means.’”’ And no 
scab did care about staying, for the 
period of “easy-money” had passed with 


- the strike at an end. The professionals 


and others vanished as with the wind 
and, almost before I was aware of it, 
an influx of union men refilled the 
shops. 

It will always remain a mystery to 
me why I should have been the last of 
the scabs and why I should have worked 
so long with union men—over two 
months—without receiving a summons 
of discharge. I can only account for 
my continued employment by the fact 
that I was considered fairly conscienti- 
ous, and, more important still, because 


the night-boss, a rather young fellow 
himself, had taken a peculiar liking te 
me. 


I mention briefly my experience and 
tribulations with union men because the 
readers imagination can develop this 
very adequately for himself. It was 
mostly a period of dishonorable ostra- 
cism—men had as little to do with me as 
possible not only inside, but outside as 
well. Shunned, disregarded, made to 
feel the significance of the past winter 
in my role as strike-breaker, it is little 
wonder that such separation from the 
social world should make one feel more 
animal than human. 


However, I did not feel at enmity 
toward the men who thus ostracized 
me. I respect them. If a low, degener- 
ate professional at this very moment 
should attempt to take away my liveli- 
hood, should attempt to force me into 
starvation when work was at a premium 
and I was fighting for better working 
conditions, I am sure no one of any 
intelligence would blame me if “I re- 
spected his distance.” Furthermore, the 
new clean atmosphere; the phenomenal 
improvement in all work which came 
under my observation; the fact that here 
were men—real men—who did not vent- 
ure the first time his back was turned 
to steal away the least article of value 
from a working associate; and real men 
who had a definite purpose, an aim in 
life, whether it were the rearing of a 
family or the spending of half the 
monthly wage on some honest girl—all 
these influences could not but be inspir- 
ing in comparison with the past and 
serve to detract from any animosity 
that I might entertain toward the union 
laborer. 


Such was my experience and such my 
conclusions relative to this most vivid 
encounter with labor troubles. As a final 
word, I voluntarily set my own day of 
liberation from the Superior round- 
house as June 10. I then proceeded to 
attend the University of Wisconsin sum- 
mer school, but, before doing so, I passed 
over into Duluth. This time I was not 
led into a deceptive employment bureau 
but into a quiet little Salvation Army 
hall. Confessions, prayers and _ the 
music of the drum and tambourine were 
the usual effective mediums. I have al- 
ways prided myself as being above mere 
sentimentality, but when “a sister” came 


. back to my rear seat and, without know- 


ing anything of my past career, almost 
tearfully asked me, if I were not tired 
of the life I had been leading, I replied 
in all sincerity “Yes.” 


HOP PICKERS DENIED NEW TRIAL 


Richard Ford and Herman D. Suhr, 
the two members of the I. W. W. con- 
victed of murder in connection with the 
riot in the Wheatland (Cal.) hop dis- 
trict last year and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment, have been denied a retrial 
by the state Appellate Court. A peti- 
tion for a rehearing is now pending in 
the Supreme Court. 

An account of the strike, which re- 
sulted in the death of the district at- 
torney, the sheriff, and two workers, 
was printed in THe Survey for March 
21, 1914. 
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Tue NationaL Houstne Associ- 
ATION last summer organized a party of 
sixteen American housing workers who 
visited England to study the results of 
the garden city propaganda, municipal 
housing, the housing work of local 
health and building departments, the op- 
eration of the Housing and Town Plan- 
ning law, the Octavia Hill methods and 
other phases of English housing work. 

During our first week in England we 
were with the International Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Conference, 
which gave most of its attention to the 
garden suburbs and Letchworth, the 
garden city. Afterward eight of us 
went over much, the same ground again 
to study more thoroughly what we had 
seen during the first hurried trip and to 
investigate subjects which were not in- 
cluded in the program of the Interna- 
tional Conference. 

One or two of the most important sub- 
jects were assigned to each of the eight 
as his or her special responsibility. As 
the eight represented widely varying in- 
terests and points of view, this exchange 
was of very considerable value. On the 
last day we spent the whole morning in 
conference, summarizing our conclu- 
sions, 

As it is necessary in a short article 
like this to generalize, even though gen- 
eralization must disregard many import- 
ant exceptions, I shall confine myself to 
the conclusions accepted by our party at 
its final conference. 

We had visited London, Birmingham, 
Liverpool and Manchester, Letchworth 
and the principal garden villages and 
suburbs such as Hampstead, Ealing, 
the White Hart Lane estate, Bournville, 
Harborne, Wavertree, Blackley and 
Port Sunlight. 

Our first conclusion was that the 
slums in the cities visited, while similar 
to those of Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
are not as bad’ as the worst in the 
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NGLISH HOUSING THROUGH AMERICAN EYES—By 


JOHN IHLDER, Fievp secreTARY, NATIONAL HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


American cities. The Birmingham and 
Manchester methods of dealing with 
court and back-to-back houses seem to 
offer valuable suggestions for cities 
which have closely packed rows of 
small houses. This method is to demol- 
ish obstructive houses, so letting light 
and air into the courts and providing 
space for water closets. The back-to- 
back houses are converted into through 
houses by piercing the dividing wall, so 
securing ventilation inside the dwelling. 
This work is done at the expense of the 
owner except when otherwise acceptable 
houses are demolished purely because 
they are obstructive. In this case the 
owner is compensated, but the burden of 
compensation is reduced by assessing a 
benefit on the remaining houses. In 
Birmingham the average net compensa- 
tion is £40. 

Municipal building does not pay fin- 
ancially. We found no case in which 


DEMOLISHING AN OBSTRUCTING BUILD- 
ING—HOW BIRMINGHAM LETS LIGHT 
AND AIR INTO ITS COURTS 


the claim that it does was substantiated. |) 
The losses are so considerable that in |) 
the case of Manchester at least plans al- | 
ready worked out have been held up be- 

cause of the heavy annual deficit already | 
incurred. In Liverpool, which is quoted 

as the shining example of municipal | 
housing, the loss is frankly admitted. }) 
The argument there is that conditions in~ 
certain areas had become so bad that the | { 
city, in order to protect the community, 4 


dwellings. if 
necessity Of providing shelter immedi- }) 
ately for those whom it had dishoused. | 
As private builders did not come for- }) 
ward, the city had to do the work. To 
balance the account it is claimed that |) 
police and health bills have been greatly |) 
reduced by improving the condition of | 
the dwellings. Critics of municipal 
housing claim that the city work costs | 
more than the same work for private’ 
builders, that the cities have had to fol- | 
low an inelastic policy which prevents ]) 
their achieving the best results, that 
they have made serious mistakes both in | 
type of building and in location, great 
tenement blocks being substituted for | 
small houses and areas better suited for | 
business or industry being retained for | 
housing to the inconvenience of the com- 
munity and the loss of the taxpayer. | 

We heard no complaints of corruption } 
or graft in this connection, though there | 
were tales of influence on city council- 
lors by tradesmen, local associations and | 
churches which wished to retain cus- | 
tomers and members. 

That member of the party who made 
management her special subject believes 
that the municipal dwellings are not as — 
well managed as similar buildings under 
private control, such as the Peabody 
Buildings and those managed according 
to the Octavia Hill system. And even 
in Liverpool, though it has been so 
claimed, municipal building has not solv- 
ed the housing problem. The worst 
dwellings may be gone, but there still 
remain slums that are a disgrace to 
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‘civilization. | All this leaves out of ac- 
“count the great question whether the 
‘city is not laying up trouble for the fu- 
ture in letting dwellings at less than an 
economic rent. 
_ There has, however, been a notable 
‘improvement in two respects. There is 
a very decided tendency to reduce the 
size of the tenement blocks or even to 
build two-family and one-family cot- 
tages. This means that a considerable 
proportion of the old population must be 
moved to new districts. But it also 
means that deficits must be larger. 
~The garden suburbs and villages are 
as pleasing as they are pictured. They 
are much more of an attraction in Eng- 
land, however, than they would be in 
America, for in England even the small 
towns usually consist of solid rows of 
brick houses, similar to those of Phila- 
delphia, which extend in unbroken ranks 
to the open country. The detached 
building characteristic of our smaller 
cities is the greatest contribution of the 
garden city to England. From the 
‘American point of view its greatest con- 
tribution is its demonstration of the 
value of skilful town planning and good 
architecture. 

The co-partnership tenants scheme 
‘seemed to us still in the experimental 


‘ A MUNICIPAL CREED 
By Thomas L. Hinckley 


Said the Spirit of the Modern 


; City : 
P I believe in myself—in my mis- 
i sion as defender of the liberties 


of the people and guardian of the 
light of civic idealism. 

I believe in my people—in the 

sincerity of their hearts and the 
sanity of their minds—in their 
ability to rule themselves and to 
meet civic emergencies—in their 
ultimate triumph over the forces 
: of injustice, oppression, exploita- 
: tion and iniquity. 
; I believe that good food, pure 
i water, clean milk, abundant light 
and fresh air, cheap transporta- 
tion, equitable rents, decent living 
conditions and protection from 
fire, from thieves and cut-throats 
and from unscrupulous exploiters 
of human life and happiness, are 
the birth-right of every citizen 
within my gates; and that in so 
far as I fail to provide these 
things, even to the least of my peo- 
ple, in just this degree is my fair 
name tarnished and my mission 
unfulfilled. 

I believe in planning for the fu- 
ture, for the centuries which are 
to come and for the many thous- 
ands of men, women and children 
who will reside within my gates 
and who will suffer in body, in 
mind and in worldly goods unless 
proper provision is made for their 
coming. 

I believe in good government 
and in the ability of every city to 
get good government; and I be- 
lieve that among the greatest hin- 
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orion NCTURECO. 


This wagon was both the exhibition-booth and the means of conveyance 
for the St. Louis municipal moving picture show during the past summer. It 


carried lantern, films and curtain. 


Another wagon transported the folding 


chairs from park to park. Fixty-six entertainments were given in fourteen 
parks and playgrounds. The entertainments were limited only by the appropria- 


tion of $2,000. 


Educational films on such subjects as “Safety First,” “The 


Fly,” “Clean Milk,” and “Child Labor” made easily a greater appeal to the 


crowds than the so-called commercial views. 
travel, natural history and drama. 


The program was varied with 


A plan is on foot to continue the municipal picture-shows in the school 
buildings during the winter, if a small appropriation can be secured. 


drances to good government are 
obsolete laws—which create imjus- 
tice; out-grown customs—which 
are unsocial; and antiquated meth- 
ods—which increase the cost of 
government and destroy its ef- 
ficiency. 

I believe that graft, favoritism, 
waste or inefficiency in the con- 
duct of my affairs is a crime 
against my fair name; and I de- 
mand of my people that they wage 
unceasing war against these mu- 
nicipal diseases, wherever they are 
found and whomsoever they hap- 
pen to touch. 

I believe that those of my people 
who, by virtue of their strength, 
cleverness or thrift, or by virtue 
of other circumstance, are enabled 
to lead cleaner lives, perform 
more agreeable work or think 
more beautiful thoughts than those 
less fortunate, should make rec- 
ompense to me, in public service, 
for the advantages which I make 
it possible for them to enjoy. 


I believe that my people should 
educate their children in the be- 
lief that the service of their city is 
an honorable calling and a civic 
duty, and that it offers just as 
many opportunities for the display 
of skill, the exercise of judgment 
or the development of imittiative as 
do the counting houses and mar- 
kets of the commercial world. 

Finally, I believe in the Modern 
City as a place to live in, to work 
in, and to dream dreams in—as a 
giant workshop where it being 
fabricated the stuff of which the 
nation is made—as a glorious en- 
terprise upon whose achievements 
rests, in large measure, the future 
of the race. 


stage. According to one of their offi- 
cials it has been necessary recently to 
modify it to prevent the tenants reduc- 
ing their rents to a point where outside 
investors would get no return on their 
money as actually happened in a few 
instances. A continuance of this would, 
of course, have brought the whole move- 
ment to a sudden stop as it would have 
been impossible to get new capital. The 
tendency now is to put the management 
in the hands of those who own the 
capital. 

Bad as the old English speculative 
housing was, it seemed to us that in re- 
spect to light and ventilation the Eng- 
lish never permitted conditions to be- 
come as bad as they have in many 
American cities. We saw no dark mid- 
dle rooms. Even in tenement house 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, which some of 
us visited later, all the rooms had at 
least fair light and air. But standards 
for water supply, toilets and room over- 
crowding seemed lower than ours. 


The most significant thing of all was 
the people of the slums. These English 
slum dwellers are of the third and 
fourth generation. Except in Liver- 
pool, where there are many thousands of 
Irish, the great majority are of English 
blood. In all our investigations only 
once did any members of our party find 
non-English speaking people, and that 
was in a foreign boarding house near 
the Liverpool docks. These people then 
are the product of their environment. 
And nowhere in America have we seen 
such poverty, such sodden, sordid hope- 
lessness. Our slums have not yet had 
time to work their full effect. Shall we 
permit them to exist until we rear such 
a generation as London, Birmingham, 
Liverpool and Manchester have, until 
we are forced to adopt any measures, 
whether socially and economically sound 
or not, which promise an immediate 
change for the better? 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


TATE MONEY AND PRIVATELY MANAGED CHARI- 
TIES—By ALEXANDER FLEISHER 


OF ALL PROBLEMS in social policy 
none is more harassing, more complex 
and perennial than that of determining 
the proper relation of the state to 
privately managed charities within its 
borders.. This is the sore thumb of 
public administrative policy. 

Shall the state pay the private insti- 
tution for caring for the state’s wards? 
If so, shall it discriminate among institu- 
tions, giving money to those of state- 
wide scope and withholding it from 
those operating in local areas; or shall 
it make its distinction lie between the 
classes of dependents helped, not the in- 
stitutions? If the state shall not pay 
money to private institutions, what prin- 
ciples shall underlie its own charitable 
endeavor? And finally, shall it fight shy 
of all binding rules and merely adopt 
the flaccid expedient of “doing good,” 
letting the fruit be gathered by whoso 
happens to be near? 

Within the next few years these ques- 
tions will vex a dozen constitutional con- 
ventions. Within the past year they have 
strained the bonds of friendship among 
social workers and public servants in 
at least one state and have put rocks in 
the path of a progressive city admin- 
istration in another. 

Twenty-two states make no appropri- 
ations whatever to privately managed 
charities, fifteen make such appropria- 
tions sparingly and nine place no ap- 
parent restriction on their grants.’ The 
practice of these last two groups has 
been made the subject of analysis for 
the Public Charities’ Association of 
Pennsylvania. The results are presented 


1As no answers to inquiries were received 
from Alabama and Utah, this study is based 
on the experience of 46 states. This study 
applies only to appropriations by the state 
itself and not to local appropriations by 
counties, cities and towns. 


here. The work has been done with an 
impartial desire to draw the mean- 
ing of varied past experiences for 
the sake of the future. The amounts of 
appropriations, the types of institutions 
assisted or of persons cared for, and the 
results of state policy on institutions, 
on the public, on politics and on the 
state’s charities are the main points con- 
sidered. 

The fifteen states in the first of the 
two groups studied restrict their appro- 
priations, either deliberately or ac- 
cidentally, to the care of a few special 
classes of dependents. The stars in the 
table below show the classes for which 
each state makes appropriations to pri- 
vately managed charities. 

A study of the facts surrounding the 
making of appropriations by these states 
shows that each of them, in giving money 
to privately managed charities, is sim- 
ply seeking to care for classes of depend- 
ents for which it feels responsible but 
for which it has as yet made no provision 
in publicly managed institutions. These 
states are without comprehensive sys- 
tems of state care and responsibility, and 
are therefore merely resorting to the 
privately managed institution until such 
time as they can undertake the full task 
themselves. 

This is borne out by the fact that sev- 
eral states, notably Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan and New Jersey, have already gone 
so far as to assume complete responsibil- 
ity for dependent children. In thirteen 
states the proper care of the tuberculous 
is being sought by citizens through joint 
action by state and county. Delaware 
and New Hampshire, although making 
some public provision for the tubercu- 
lous, have not developed adequate facil- 
ities, and are therefore boarding out a 
number of patients. 

One of the most interesting of these 
apparently temporary expedients is the 


CLASSES OF DEPENDENTS FOR WHICH THE 


States ENUMERATED MAKE Ap- 


PRIATIONS TO PRIVATE CHARITIES 
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state care of fallen women in Arizona, || 
Nevada, Oregon and Washington. None }} 
of the older and more experienced states — 
has regarded the care of fallen women 
as a state function. | 

The nine states in the second group | 


care of special classes, but bestow their | | 
money quite miscellaneously. The num- } 
ber of institutions receiving help from | 
these states and the amounts of thei 


annual Sy BSE age are as follows: 
| 


Institutions Amount | |) 

Gonnecticut.; <4)... 28 $ 156,993. 
RamsAa'Se ug i LAtases, aos 61 15,000. 
Kentucky. 4%. se 2. 3 70,000. 
UDI Ceara siatevaruntelio 41 139,400, 
Maryland. <i). </0.0 82 453,450 
New Mexico ...... 11 22,00! 

Pennsylvania. .... 277 3,714,713 
Rhode Island ..... 4 13,000. 
West Virginia .... a 14,700. 


Several differences of practice between | 
this group of states and the former are } 
observable. Among the nine making | 
such miscellaneous appropriations there | 
is slight differentiation between state | 
and private responsibility. We have | 
already seen that a tendency to such } 
differentiation does exist among the | 
fifteen that restrict their gifts to special | i) 
classes and that these states for the most | 
part appear to consider their subsidies to | 
privately managed charities as mere tem- } 
porary expedients pending the establish- | 
ment of adequate facilities by the state | 
itself. This conception of public respon- | 
sibility does not seem to enter into the 
policy of this second group of states, | 
which appropriate money to more varied i 
groups of charities. 

Another difference is that whereas thel 
first group of states shows a tendency to } 
make its appropriations on a per capita | 
basis and is often represented on the | 
boards of managers of the subsidized | 
institutions, the second group is more apt | 
to make its grants in lump sums without | 
retaining any control over their ex- | 
penditure. These Jump sums are gener- 
ally “for maintenance,” though not in- | 
frequently provision is made for build- | 
ings also. | 

A third difference between these — 
groups is that many of the first show a 
disinclination to subsidize charities oper-_ 
ating in a local area, while few of the | 
second group make any distinction be- | 
tween charities doing state-wide and | 
those doing purely local work. Frequent-_ 
ly hospitals, day nurseries, and other in- 
stitutions whose very nature confines 
their service to narrow geographical lim-~ 
its are given help. 

The nine states making unrestricted | 
and miscellaneous appropriations also 
fall into two classes. The first includes — 
those that give to but few institutions 
or that give comparatively small 
amounts. These are Kansas, Kentucky, 
New Mexico, Rhode Island and West — 
Virginia. The second includes those 
that give to many institutions or toatl 
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| 
give large amounts. These are Connec- 
ticut, Maine, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
| vania. 
__A significant difference in the policies 
of these smaller groups appears. It is 
‘that the first five states, giving to few 
institutions or giving only small amounts, 
(tend to limit donations to one or two 
|kinds of charities, while the second 
|group spreads its money out over a 
| heterogeneous assortment of institutions. 
Thus, of the first five, Kansas gives to 
| sixty-one hospitals and homes; Kentucky 
to two children’ homes and one home for 
‘incurables; New Mexico to eleven hos- 
pitals; Rhode Island to two hospitals, 
one children’s home and one prisoners’ 
‘aid society;.West Virginia to two hos- 
pitals and one children’s home. 

Maryland typifies the policy of the 
second group. She gives to eight re- 
formatories, one institution for epilep- 
tics, two for the deaf, two for the 
tuberculous, twenty-two general hospi- 
tals, two special hospitals, eleven homes 
for adults, two rescue homes, one home 
for incurables, twenty-two children’s 
homes, three placing-out societies, four 
day nurseries, and two homes for crip- 
pled children. 

The lack of any differentiation be- 
tween local and state-wide charities is 
strikingly seen in the four states that 
give large amounts or to many institu- 


tions. The following table makes this 
clear: 
Hospitals 
No. Amt, 
_ Connecticut , .....-...-+- 23 123,875. 
BON Stites stints rite aes 16 56,650. 
rae VRSUBIC eg Meme etsy eAsts Ayo! 5: 9 ak 24 220,500. 
TROTIS VAY AIA Bey oaV else revelers se 149 2,528,910. 


It does not stigmatize the recipients 
of charity. 


DISADVANTAGES 


Although politics are frequently re- 


moved from management, they enter 
into the securing of appropriations; 

Managers and supporters of private 
charities are compelled to oppose gen- 
eral measures of social reform; 

The system encourages the duplica- 
tion of institutions; 

It harms the charitable institutions 
receiving aid; 

It tends to increase pauperism by 
disguising it; : 

It causes a confusion of function be- 
tween state and private philanthropy. 
The state fails to outline a construc- 
tive policy for the prevention of de- 
pendency ; 

It necessitates neglect of those who 
are properly state wards.” 


Can there be any doubt that the dis- 
advantages far outweigh the adyan- 
tages? Indeed, some of the alleged ad- 
vantages can not go unchallenged. It 
is to be doubted if it is economical for 
the state to assist in the support of local 
institutions, privately managed. The 
theory here is that if this work were not 
done for the state, the state would have 
to assume the entire responsibility, but 
in a large number of instances the state 
would not be called upon at all. Again, 


Sanatoria Homes, ete, 
No. Amt, No. Amt. 
per capita 5 33,118. 
i 23,100. 16 42,450. 
2 31,500. 45 119,750. 
5 45,000. 116 427,850. 


. 
_ These are the important facts to be 
borne in mind by anyone who would turn 
to the experience of the past for safe 
guidance in determining the proper_re- 
lation of the state to privately managed 
charities. The twenty-two states mak- 
ing no appropriations to such charities 
include some that are regarded as the 
“most advanced in their state charitable 
work and some that are regarded as 
backward: Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louis- 
iana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Da- 
‘kota, Ohio, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. 

This analysis of the country’s experi- 
ence helps one to the following state- 
ment of the alleged advantages and dis- 
advantages of making state appropria- 
tions to privately managed charities: 


ALLEGED ADVANTAGES 


It is cheaper for the state to allow 
private agencies to carry on the work; 
‘ Charities are removed from the 
_ blight of partisan politics; 

The system has a better effect on 
dependents, especially children, whom 
it allows to receive moral instruction; 


why is the recipient of the help of a 
Florence Crittenden Home less stigma- 
tized by the institution because a part 
of her support has been furnished by 
the state? There is no stigma that at- 
taches to a state institution that does not 
attach with equal force to a private one. 
The allezed advantage that this system 
permits children to receive moral instruc- 
tion is answered by the fact that they 
may receive this instruction also as 
wards of the state. 

Charities are forced into politics by 
their dependence on appropriations. A 
whip is held over independent members 
of the Legislature by the threatened 
withholding of appropriations, and prom- 
inent citizens fail to support progressive 
legislation, fearing that the institutions 
in which they are interested will suffer. 

Communities are burdened by the du- 
plication of institutions. In spite of re- 
peated recommendations by the State 
Board of Public Charities in Pennsyl- 


2Cf. Warner, A. G. American Charities, 
Revised Edition. New York, 1908, pp. 408- 
417; Folks, Homer. The Care of Destitute, 
Neglected and Delinquent Children. New 
York, 1902, pp. 145-149; Fetter, F. A. Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, Vol. VII. No. 3 
(1901), pp. 359-385. 


vania, two Negro hospitals within a few° 
blocks of each other are subsidized. Two 
hospitals, located in adjoining buildings, 
treating almost exclusively diseases of 
women, do not combine because each is 
receiving sufficient state aid to warrant 
its continuation as a separate institution. 
In this way duplication is not only 
countenanced but encouraged, in spite of 
the fact that it has been shown that 
throughout the year an average of one- 
third of the beds of the hospitals in 
Philadelphia County are unoccupied and 
that the same condition holds true of 
children’s institutions throughout the 
State. 

The institutions receiving support are 

seldom benefited. Private subscriptions 
fall off when the state undertakes to sup- 
port them, even partially, and valuable 
moral support is withdrawn. The re- 
port of one hospital states: “This appro- 
priation, grand as it appears in figures, 
has almost acted as a detriment to us, as 
ever so many donations heretofore re- 
ceived by the hospital have been with- 
held during the last year.” 
_ The money raised by general taxation 
is used to assist special localities. It is 
inconceivable that a day nursery in a 
large city can do more than serve a 
very small geographical area, yet the 
entire population of Maryland is taxed 
to support four day nurseries in Balti- 
more. All general hospitals must, for 
the most part, serve local needs, and yet 
149 hospitals in Pennsylvania received 
appropriations from the Legislature of 
1913. 

The system, once started, grows by 
leaps and bounds. Twenty-five years ago 
35 institutions under private manage- 
ment in Pennsylvania received $1,228,- 
276.20 for a biennial period. At the last 
session of the Legislature 277 such in- 
stitutions received $7,429,427. The West 
Virginia Board of Charities has appre- 
ciated this danger. In Part I, page 365, 
of its 1912 report it says: 

“We merely intend to discharge our 
duty as we see it and to bring to the 
attention of the Legislature the fact that 
this class of appropriations (general 
hospitals privately managed) establishes 
a bad precedent, which, if continued, will 
lead to appropriations for every private 
hospital in the state.” 

The most serious result, however, is 
that the state fails to perform those 
charitable functions which it can do best. 
It is a generally conceded rule of state 
policy that the state shall first care 
for those individuals for whom it is 
best able to care—those who should be 
handled in large units, such as the in- 
sane, the inebriate, the vagrant, and 
those whose care must extend over a 
long period of time, such as the feeble- 
minded. 

These classes suffer neglect when the 
state dissipates its money and energy in 
grants to privately managed charities. 
Yhe state merely ignores its own respon- 
sibility to-assume that of a municipality 
or of a private philanthropy. Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, for example, have 
made practically no provision for the 
adult feeble-minded or for the epileptic. 
The hospitals for the insane in these 
states are inhumanly overcrowded, 

The history of the states here ex- 
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amined betrays throughout a confusion 
between simply “doing good” and the 
proper and legitimate functions of the 
state. Giving public money to any insti- 
tutions that apply vehemently enough, as 
long as that money lasts or the people 
will stand for the outlay, and without 
a conscious and scientific principle of 
helpfulness, is exactly analogous to an 
individual giving from his pocket to 
every stray beggar that accosts him on 
the street. 

Realizing these facts, a number of 
states have responded to public sentiment 
by attempting to discontinue the practice, 
discouraging applications from any but 
state charities or by forbidding appro- 
priations to privately managed charities 
in their state constitutions. 

Illinois—Prohibited appropriations by 
the constitution of 1870. At that time 
several of the private institutions were 
‘taken over and made state institutions. 

Iowa—Made a small appropriation to 
the Benedict Home in Des Moines for 
a number of years, but the Legislature 
of 1906, fearing that other charities 
would press their claims, not only dis- 
continued the appropriation but passed 
a ldw prohibiting the giving of money 
to any institution not wholly under state 
control. 

Massachusetts—Discontinued the ap- 
propriations to about thirty institutions 
between 1881 and 1890. A number were 
at that time taken over and became state 
property. 

Nebraska—Assisted the Home for the 
Friendless from 1881 to 1897. At this 
time the institution was taken over by 
the state. 

Nevada—Formerly gave to orphan- 
ages, but a decision of the Supreme 
Court forbade this. 

New Hampshire—Gave $5,000 to the 
W. C. T. U. about thirty years ago and 
in 1911 made a similar appropriation to 
found a settlement house in Manchester. 
New York—-Limited such appropria- 
tions by the constitution of 1873, due 
largely to the rapid growth of appropri- 
ations. Only one institution—the Asy- 
lum for Destitute Indian Children—was 
affected by the change. This was taken 
over by the state. 

North Carolina—Made a small appro- 
priation to an additional orphanage in 
1907. This has not been repeated. 

The Tennessee Legislature appropri- 
ated to the Home of the Good Shepherd 
in Memphis, but the bill was vetoed by 
the governor. 

District of Columbia—Changed from 
a lump sum to a per capita contract sys- 
tem in 1900. 

To those states that will presently be 
listening to the din of constitutional con- 
ventions in discussion of this very phase 
of charitable policy, the effect of organ- 
ized law in the past on state appropria- 
tions to privately managed charities will 
be interesting. One valid deduction of 
paramount importance may be drawn. 
Unless there is a strorig sentiment among 
the people of the state against these ap- 
propriations, nothing short of absolute 
prohibition in the constitution will pre- 
vent them. Absolute prohibition will do 
this. Colorado, Louisiana, Montana, 
Texas, Illinois and Wyoming are the 
only states that have put such a prohi- 


Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, 


bition into their constitutions’ and none 
of these states makes appropriations to 
privately managed charities. 

On the other hand, some states have 
put partial restrictions on their Legis- 
latures in making such appropriations 
and haye required a two-thirds vote. 
Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island and South Da- 
kota have done this, yet two of these 
states do make such appropriations. 

California, New York and Virginia 
forbid appropriations except to special 
groups of institutions, but this has not 
operated to prevent confusion in those 
states between public and private re- 
sponsibility. 

One of the most notable instances of 
the breakdown of constitutional prohibi- 
tions is to be found in the conduct of 
Pennsylvania with regard to sectarian 
and denominational charities. The state 
constitution prohibits appropriations to 
these classes of institutions.” Yet we find 
among the state’s beneficiaries a hospi- 
tal conducted by a corporation whose 
membership is limited to a certain sister- 
hood. The Mother Superior of the or- 
der is ipso facto president of the cor- 
poration and of the board of directors, 
which, although elected from without the 
order, is purely advisory. Property is 
held’ in the name of the sisterhood. In 
another case the corporation is self-per- 
petuating and the property is in the 
control of a sisterhood whose mother- 
house is in another state. One children’s 
home receiving state aid requires that its 
wards “shall be carefully instructed in 
the precepts of the Protestant religion 
and shall attend with the matron the 
nearest Protestant church and Sunday 
school,” 

Again, the charter of a hospital re- 
ceiving aid requires that one-fifth of 
the board of managers be the rector and 
wardens of a certain church. It is pro- 
vided that the rector shall always be 
the warden and chaplain of the hospital 
and in case of dispute the bishop of the 
diocese shall appoint managers to carry 
on the work. 

Both the testimony of the past and a 
clear perception of the state’s proper re- 
sponsibility to its dependent classes point 
to the following as principles that every 
state ought to follow: 


The state should provide first for 
the care of those groups that are 
properly state wards; 

No appropriations should be made 
to charities under private management 
until the reasonable needs of the char- 


®Colorado (1876) Art. V, Sec. 34; Louis- 
iana (1898) Art. 53; Montana (1889) Art. 
IV, Sec. 35; Texas (1876) Art. XVI, Sec. 
6, Amendment, 1904, Art. III, Sec. 51; Il- 
linois (1870) Art. IV, Sec. 16; Wyoming 
(1889) Art. III, Sec. 36. 

‘Alabama (1901) Art. IV, Sec. 73; See 


also amendment, 1875, Art. 4, Sec. 34; Ar- 
kansas (1874) Art. V, Sec. 29; Mississippi 


(1890) Art. IV, Sec. 66; Pennsylvania 
(1873) Art. iT. Sec. 17; Rhode Island 
(1842) Art. IV, Sec. 14; South Dakota 


(1889) Art. XII, Sec. 2. 


"California (1879) Art. IV, Sec. 22; New 
York (1894) Art. VIII, Sec. 9; Virginia 
(1902) Art. IV, Sec..67. 

"Article III, Section 18. 
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ities managed and supported by the — 
state have been fully met and an ade-— 
quate system of state institutions de-— 
veloped (it may safely be said that 
no state can now foresee the arrival 
of such a blessed time). 


In order to accomplish such a program 
in the statés° that at present give 
state appropriations to privately managed 
institutions the following policies should — 
be adopted: 


No appropriation should be made 
to any institution whose work is not 
state-wide and which in the natural 
operation of its functions does not 
receive wards from the entire state; 

No lump sum gifts should be made 
and all appropriations should be in- 
return for service rendered, on a pro- 
rata basis; such service to be meas- 
uredby the free work done on the | 
order ofa proper public official.’ ; 


In the case of some _ institutions — 
it will perhaps ‘be necessary to ™ 
arrange for a gradual reduction of ap- | 
propriations, The first step is for the 
state to add no new institutions to the — 
list. The suggestion made by the Board | 
of State Aid and Charities of Maryland 
that appropriations be made for one year 
and thereafter be discontinued, is per- 
haps too severe. It may be advisable to 
allow the adjustment to cover a period of © 
four years with a 25 per cent reduction © 
of appropriations after each year. 

It is to be hoped that the states that | | 
have avoided the pitfalls inherent in  } 
state appropriations to privately managed — 
charity, will continue to do so. Social | 
workers should guide them in the policy i 
that insists that state money support 
state wards. As Prof. F. A. Fetter says: 
“Forewarned by the | experience of 
others, they may escape the evils and | 
the cost which the practice of subsidiz- — 
ing private charities has brought upon | 
every community that has rashly entered ~ 
upon it.” 


EW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
ON CHILD WELFARE 


New Hampsurre, somewhat ~ 
left behind in the child welfare move- ~ 
ment which started in the East and has” |f 
spread rapidly over the West, has or- 
ganized a conference on'child welfare to 
meet several times a year and to stimu- 
late interest in the subject over the 
whole state. 

Speakers from without as well as 
within the state took part in the meet- 
ing at Manchester in September at — 
which a permanent organization was | 
decided upon and officers elected as fol- 
lows: Sherman T. Burroughs, presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Children’s 
Aid and Protective Society, president; 
Prof. E. B. Woods, of the New Hamp- 
shire State Commission on Child Wel- 
fare, vice-president; Eva L. Foster, 


‘Cf. Report of the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Qualifications in Granting State 
Aid; Report of the Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections, 1912, p. 
70 ff.; and also article by Charles H. 
Frazier, M.D. The Press, Philadelphia, No- 
vember 9, 1913. 
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| general secretary of the Concord Char- 


ity Organization Society, secretary; 
Henry C. Morrison, superintendent of 


i the Department of Public Instruction, 
| and Alice B. Montgomery, general sec- 


retary of the New Hampshire Children’s 


| Aid and Protective Society, to act with 
the officers as executive committee. 


Mr. Burroughs opened the conference 
by suggesting that a committee be ap- 
pointed to urge upon the next legis- 
lature, which is to assemble this fall, the 
passage of such laws as _ have been 
tound to be especially needed. The New 
Hampshire Children’s Aid and Protec- 
tive Society, although it has been in 
existence less than a year, has already 


demonstrated through its case work the 
need of new or amended legislation, and 


is in a position to co-operate with other 
child-helping agencies along this line. 
An address on the Massachusetts 
mothers’ pension law, by Robert W. 
Kelso, *secretary of the Massachusetts 
‘State Board of Charity, led to a critical 
discussion of the New Hampshire law. 
This provides that investigations be 
made by the school board and cases 


financed from the county treasury. It 
‘was agreed by both the county commis- 
sioners and the school men present that 


a change is desirable to require that in- 
vestigations and disbursements be made 
from the same source. 

The discussion of placing-out work 
brought out that boys are occasionally 


placed in the navy if both boys and par- 


ents wish it. The sessions ranged help- 
fully over a wide range of pertinent sub- 


| jects—milk stations, social use of libra- 


-vidin 
stitutions be required to report to the 
state board and that all private institu- 


ries, better birth registration, the use 
of public school buildings for boys’ club 
meetings and the like. 

A clear-cut statement of Legislation 
meeded for women and children in 
Maine, a neighbor state, was made by 
James F. Bagley, secretary of the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections. He 
explained that in Maine the court com- 
mits defective, dependent or delinquent 
children to county agents to be placed 


in the State School, public or private 
_ orphanages, private homes, 


and alms- 
houses. The questions coming to the 
fore in the state are: ‘ 

A law prohibiting the placing of any 
child in an almshouse; a provision mak- 
ing possible the proper keeping of ade- 
quate records by the state; a law pro- 
that all state and state-aided in- 


tions be requested to do so; a law re- 


_ quiring county agents to keep adequate 


records; a law requiring that appoint- 
ments of county agents be subject to the 
approval of the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections; a law providing 
for the licensing of boarding homes for 


children and lying-in hospitals for wom- 


en, together with some restrictions gov- 
erning the sending in of children from 


other states; a law providing for the 
relief or pensioning of destitute mothers. 


In the discussion following the paper, 
‘the placing of children in almshouses 
was strongly disapproved, although it 
was pointed out that in Maine many 


_almshouses are so meagerly filled that 
they are frequently comparable to the 


lower grade of private home. 


TTUMWA’S SOCIETY UNIQUE 
‘@) IN NAME AND FORM 


Ottumwa, Iowa, has organized 
the Social Welfare Society, which will 
do the work of an associated charities 
or a charity organization society. A 
board of directors has been organized 
and a finance committee is at work to 
secure pledges for a $5,000 budget. 

The new society came into being ‘as 
a result of an address on organized 
charity before the Ottumwa Commercial 
Association, by Bessie A. McClenahan, 
representing the Bureau of Social Wel- 
fare which is a part of the Extension 
Division of the State University at Iowa 
City. The association asked her to make 
a study of the local situation. That was 
in June. 

In September, Miss McClenahan made 
her report, based on a two weeks’ study 
of the existing public and private agen- 
cies, housing and other social conditions 
and an educational campaign which en- 
listed hearty support from the whole 
community. She urged the organization 
of a central agency and outlined a plan 
and suggested the members of a board. 
Her report was adopted, and her board 
approved. It includes seven men from 
Wapello county outside the city of Ot- 
tumwa, and, as ex-officio members, the 
city commissioners and the county super- 
visors. It is hoped that the society’s 
secretary will also be appointed county 
overseer of the poor. 


INNESOTA STATE CONFER- 
M ENCE OF CHARITIES 
THE NEED of better laws re- 
lating to cnildren, a state reformatory 
for women, and better health legislation, 
were the three principal needs advo- 
cated at the Minnesota Conference of 
Charities and Correction held at Bemid- 
ji, September 26-29. The legislative ses- 
sion will begin in January and the so- 
cial workers of the state took this op- 
portunity to discuss social legislation. 
Governor Eberhart made an appeal 
for work that will keep the boys and 
girls out of Minnesota’s wonderful in- 
stitutions. He said that Minnesota 
spends more money on education than 
any other state and that this money was 
rightfully expended for it is better to 
remove the cause than to take care of 
the results. He urged the county com- 
missioners present to take advantage of 
the law allowing state aid for county 
sanatoria for the tubercular and to work 
for more consolidated rural schools. 
Judge E. F. Waite, of the Minneapolis 
Juvenile Court, pointed out big gaps in 
the Minnesota laws relating to children. 
He strongly urged the appointment by 
the legislature of an unsalaried commis- 
sion to revise, and if necessary, codify 
the laws along this line. Minnesota is 
not backward as compared with most 
states, he said, but many of the laws 
supposed to afford protection to children 
are shamefully inadequate. The chap- 
ter relating to illegitimacy he called a 
disgrace to any enlightened state. He 
urged better laws regulating the placing- 
out of children, a study of the law al- 
lowing county aid to mothers, better 
labor laws, especially for expectant 
mothers, and better regulation for the 


protection of the mentally defective. 

Dr. A. C. Rogers, of the School for 
the Feeble-Minded at Faribault, explain- 
ed the study, which has been in progress 
for several years, to gather information 
from the family histories of the feeble- 
minded children sent to the Faribault 
institution. More than half of the 
feeble-mindedness is due to heredity, he 
said, therefore the need of teaching the 
eugenic marriage. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, G. A. Franklin, Fergus Falls; 
vice-presidents, O. M. Larson, Lac qui 
Parle, Mrs. C. L. Atwood, president of 
the Minnesota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, St. Cloud; secretary, Otto W. 
Davis, Minneapolis; treasurer, C. E. 
Vasaly, St. Paul. 


O ASYLUM FOR DESERTING 
HUSBANDS IN CANADA 


THE NEW National Desertion 
Bureau, incorporated in New York Sep- 
tember 30, closed its record as the 
United Hebrew Charities Desertion Bu- 
reau by establishing a precedent in ad- 
justing international difficulties involved 
in cases of family desertion. 

In November, 1913, the Legal Aid 
Bureau of the Educational Alliance 
brought to the attention of the United 
Hebrew Charities the case of Harris 
Davidson, who deserted his wife and 
two children the January preceding. 

The Desertion Bureau’s inquiries 
proved fruitless, and in March his pict- 
ure and description were published in 
the three Jewish newspapers where the 
“Gallery of Missing Husbands” is a well 
established feature. A postcard from 
Toronto gave a Canadian clue, but it 
was not until June that a clue from 
Montreal led to his discovery on July 
4, and on July 16 he was brought back 
to New York city. 

But those twelve intervening days 
were busy ones for the Desertion Bu- 
reau in New York, the Department of 
the Interior in Ottawa and the police 
courts in Montreal. 

Only in the United States—forty-five 
of them—is the wife and child deserter 
extraditable. Consequently, heretofore 
he had but to get over the border to 
escape the law. Thither Davidson went 
with a pseudo-wife of six years intermit- 
tent standing. The real Mrs. Davidson 
was sent to Montreal to prosecute her 
husband for non-support, the Baron de 
Hirsch Institute of Montreal co-operat- 
ing, and Davidson pleaded guilty. 

Under the Canadian immigration laws, 
a convicted alien may be sentenced to 
imprisonment or deported to his native 
country. An order for deportation 
would have sent Davidson to Russia, as 
he is not a naturalized citizen of the 
United States. The bureau accordingly 
asked for his escort to Rouss’ Point, a 
border town in New York. 

This was arranged. Davidson was 
sentenced to deportation, escorted to 
Rouss’ Point, and there sentence was 
suspended, and the man immediately 
served with the warrant from the Do- 
mestic Relations Court of New York 
city. He was brought back to New 
York, again found guilty and sentenced 
to the workhouse 
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OMMUNITY SERVICE CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE Y. M.C. A. 


THe ANNUAL Community Sery- 
ice Conference promoted by the Student 
and Immigrant Departments of the State 
Executive Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island held in Bos- 
ton, October 16, struck one strong. 
dominant note,—service. 

The conference of students represent- 
ing the colleges and universities of New 
England indicated that much is being 
done by college men to discharge their 
social obligations to college communities. 
College men rendering widely divergent 
types of community service told their 
experiences. 

The conference of immigrant, indus- 
trial and general secretaries and phy- 
sical directors of associations in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island focused at- 
tention on community health. The pre- 
sentation of various papers on commun- 
ity health was followed by a discussion 
of ways and means through which the 
Young Men’s Christian Association may 
successfully conserve the health of in- 
dustrial workers. 

In the afternoon 
joint session of both 
immigrant departments. 
topic Men of Tomorrow, H. W. 
Gibson, state boys’ secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A.’s of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, stated that “our communi- 
ties need ‘big brothers’ to guide ‘tomor- 
row’s men’ into.paths which lead to good 
citizenship and character.” These “big 
brothers” should have five senses: The 
physiological sense, the ability to think 
one’s self into the physiological status 
of the boy; the psychologic sense, the 
ability to understand a boy’s mental proc- 
esses; the pedagogic sense, the ability 
to teach truth and give advice; the 
sociologic sense, the ability to see a boy 
as part of society, and common sense 
which includes a sense of humor. 

The evening joint session was devoted 
to brief presentations of specific types 
of community service and to inspira- 
tional addresses. 

The closing address was given by 
Charles R. Towson, of New York, in- 
dustrial secretary of the International 
Committee. His subject was The 
Human Element in Industry. He said 
that modern inventions have given 
manufacturers the last word in machin- 
ery and if the output is to be increased 
and improved, he believes that greater 
attention must be given to employes. 


IME, PLACE, COMMITTEES FOR 
BALTIMORE CONFERENCE 


May 12-19 has been set as the 
date for the forty-second annual meet- 
ing of the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction at Baltimore. 

The large and enthusiastic member- 
bership in and near Baltimore and the 
fact that it is the former home of the 
president, Mary Willcox Glenn, are 
counted upon for a large attendance. It 
is believed that the conference program 
will be of particular service in this 
year of social upsets. 

Mrs. Glenn has appointed these busi- 
ness committees to report at Baltimore. 


there was a 
student and 
Under the 


Organization: Robert W. Kelso, State 
House, Boston, Mass., chairman.. 

Roy Smith Wallace, Philadelphia; 
Fred R. Johnson, Boston; Frank E. 
Wade, Buffalo; Gertrude Vaile, Denver, 
Everett S. Ellwood, New York; Caro- 
line M. Crosby, Minneapolis; W. S. 
Reynolds, Chicago; Mrs. W. L. Mur- 
dock, Birmingham; Ernest D. Easton, 
Newark, N. J.; Galen A. Merrill, Owa- 
tonna, Minn.; Robert Biggs, Baltimore; 
James L. Fieser, Columbus, O. 

Nominations: Julia C. Lathrop, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., chair- 
man. 

William J. Norton, Cincinnati; Jacob 
Billikopf, Kansas City; Joseph P. Byers, 
Trenton, N. J.; Arthur W. Towne, 
Brooklyn; Charles C. Stillman, St. Paul, 
Minn.; J. B. Montgomery, Coldwater, 
Mich.; Bruce R.. Payne, Nashville, Tenn. 

By-Law Revision: Roger N. Baldwin, 
Civic League, St. Louis. Mo., chairman. 

Graham R. Taylor, New York; Mrs. 
William H. Lothrop, Newtonville, 
Mass.; Amos W. Butler, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; A. J. McKelway, Washington, 
DURE. 

Time and Place: Joseph C. Logan, 705 
Gould Building, Atlanta, Ga., chairman. 

Blanche Hart, Detroit, Mich.; Mur- 
ray A. Auerbach, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Patrick Mallon, Brooklyn; William C. 
Spindler, Milwaukee, Wis.; Eleanor Mc- 
Main, New Orleans, La.; W. L. Kuser, 
Eldora, Ia.; H. W. Charles, Topeka, 
Kans.; Rev. M. A. Covington, Spokane, 
Wash.; Millie R. Trumbull, Portland, 
Ore.; William G. Theurer, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Sarah K. Walling, Denver; Prof. 
C. S. Potts, Austin, Tex.; James F. Jack- 
son, Cleveland; Alfred Coyell, Toronto, 
Ont.; Anna F. Hunter, Newport, R. L.; 
Dry Wo Hs CG smith; Godirey, 111": 
Francis H. Hiller, Portland, Me. 

Resolutions: Rey. Francis H. Gavisk, 
126 Georgia Street, W., Indianapolis, 
chairman. 

Alexander Johnson, Vineland, N. J.; 
George B. Mangold, St. Louis. Mo. 


\ , J ISCONSIN STATE CONFER- 
ENCE OF CHARITIES 

THE OUTSTANDING feature of 
the recent Wisconsin State Conference 
of Charities and Correction held at Ra- 
cine was the emphasis placed upon the 
co-operation of the various social agen- 
cies, public and private, within the state. 
The State Industrial Commission, the 
State Board of Control, the Free Li- 
brary Commission, the women’s clubs, 
the county institutions for charities and 
correction and the public and private re- 
lief officials of various cities united in 
the discussion of their common problems 
as never before in the history -of the 
conference. 

Several new lines of effort were sug- 
gested. Mrs. K. L. Van Wyck, in her 
report as chairman of the Committee on 
Families and Neighborhoods, brought 
out some strong contrasts in the admin- 
istration of poor relief in various cities. 
The need for trained workers in some 
places made her plea for an educational 
campaign an urgent one. She said in 
concluding : 

“This committee strongly recommends 
a special campaign of education this 
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coming year that all may understand 
and pull together, and we suggest that 
the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin be used as one part ° | 
of such campaign when possible; that} 
each city arrange at least one lecture | 
during the year on modern methods in | 
social work and use the newspapers as — 
often as possible with readable popular |} 
articles, thereby reaching the greatest | 
number.” 1 

Judge A. H. Reed, reporting for the — | 
Committee on Probation and Preven-— 
tion, brought forward the idea of a 
court of rehabilitation for the purpose |} 
of studying carefully the problem of | 
penology and the parole of prisoners. af 

A third suggestion for the effort of | 
the conference was made by Dr. Bay- — } 
ard Holmes of Chicago in discussing the | | 
paper of Dr. Lorenz, director of the | 4 
newly established Psychiatric Institute © } 
authorized. by the last Legislature. He | | 
urged upon the state Board of Control | 
the necessity of co-operation with the 
university in the research work of this |} 
new institute, connecting up the labora- | 
tories and libraries of the university 
with the institute. 

Henry Wolfer, warden of the Minne- | 
sota state prison at Stillwater, spoke on 
the indeterminate sentence, saying that 
he hoped the time was ripe for such a_ |} 
law for the state of Wisconsin. The — 
spirit of the conference seemed to be — 
decidedly in favor of the indeterminate 
sentence, 4 

Anne Hamilton, in a paper on Hos- ~ 
pital Social Service, reported that the 
week before the conference the Milwau- — 
kee Children’s Free Hospital engaged 
the first hospital social worker in the | | 
state. 

The officers for the coming year are: — 

President, Judge A. H. Reed, Wausau; 
first vice-president, the Rev. Samuel 
Hirschberg, Milwaukee; second vice- 
president, Martha Riley, Madison; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Prof. J. L. Gillin, 
Madison, 

Executive Committee, in addition to 
the president and secretary: Jane M. 
Knight, Racine; Emma O. Lundsberg, 
Madison; A. J. Hutton, Waukesha; and 
Mary B. Bradford, Kenosha. 


PRISONS OR HOSPITALS 


“Should: not prisons be psychopathic 
hospitals and training schools combined, 
instead of penitentiaries for punish- 
ment?” asks Dr. J. T. Faulkner, phy- 
sician at the Kansas State Penitentiary, 
as the result of a study of the mentality 
of prisoners made at that institution. 

A new psychopathic laboratory was 
established in this prison September 1, 
1913. Since then 325 male prisoners 
have been examined. Out of 224 white 
men, reports Dr. Faulkner, only 33, or 
14.73 per cent, were normal; out of 101 
Negroes, 4 or 3.96 per cent, were normal. 
Ninety per cent of the colored prisoners 
and 75 per cent of the white were 
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morons, most of them having the ment- _ 
ality of children from 9 to 12 years old. 

These percentages of mental defici- — 
ency are from two to three times as — 
large as those reached as a result of , 


similar studies in other penal institu- 
tions. Most of these figures have been 
between 20 and 40 per cent. 


— 


Editorials 


QJAUL E. BATZELL’S article, Letting the Sun 
Z Cure Tuerculosis in Children [see page 102], 
is interesting and enthusiastic. It is a description 
of an experiment in applying a method of treat- 
ment which has been used with great success by 
Dr. Rollier at Leysin in Switzerland. 

_ Physicians will watch the outcome of this test 
made under conditions necessarily different from 
those at Leysin, for Perrysburg is 1,500 feet above 
sea level and Leysin is 4,500 feet. It must be re- 
membered also that the Rollier treatment is pri- 
marily for surgical tuberculosis and that Rollier 
insists that.a surgeon trained in orthopedic work 
should direct the treatment. He also emphasizes 
the great importance of complete rest, and in his 
most serious cases, the children have sometimes, 
it is said, been kept at rest so long that they have 
forgotten their mother tongue. 

The fact that the ‘‘sun treatment’’ is not uni- 
versally accepted by the medical profession in 
America lends additional interest to the Buffalo 
experiment, especially if it is conducted in such a 
way that the results obtained there can be com- 
pared with those of the Swiss sanatorium. 


OBODY knows how many feeble-minded 
people there are in the United States. The 
census officials in 1880 and in 1890 tried to tell us, 
but their failure was so evident that in 1900 and 
1910 they enumerated only those in institutions. 
For some years we have been estimating the 
number as about the-same as that of the insane. 
We are fairly confident that about one in five hun- 
dred of the whole population (more in the North- 
east and fewer in the West and South) is insane; 
say one-fifth of 1 per cent. We also know that 
the proportion of the insane is steadily growing 
larger. 

Insanity is a disease of civilization. As towns 
and cities grow, as life gets more complex and the 
stress of circumstances heavier, the human mind 
may perhaps grow stronger, but not so rapidly as 
the strain upon it grows. So more breaks occur. 
Then dissipation, gambling, licentiousness, alco- 
holism, drug addiction, are on the increase, and 
all tend toward insanity. The state of New York 
finds it must build new hospitals for one thou- 
sand insane patients every year to keep pace 
with the demand. 

Of the increasing insanity, some is hereditary. 
It is not only true that insane people, or people 
with a tendency to insanity, sometimes pass on 
the defect to their children; it is also true that 
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all forms of mental defect have a similar ten- 
dency. Many neuropathic families exist in which, 
in each generation, degenerates are found. The 
insane mother may have an epileptic child; she 
in her turn may bring forth an imbecile, who, 
mated with a normal man, may be the mother of 
insane off-spring. The neuroses are connected. 
They are not always inherited by the child in tne 
identical form that afflicts the parent; but the 
child will be afflicted in that or some other form 

No mental defective can have perfectly normal 
children. If the taint fails to appear in the first 
generation, it may be recessive and come out in 
the next. If mating is between two, in each of 
whom the taint is recessive, it will certainly 1p- 
pear in their children. These generalizations as 
to heredity are not wild guesses. They are as 
certain as the principles upon which the skiiful 
stock man breeds fine cattle and eliminates the 
serubs. 

The states began to teach the feeble-minded 
sixty years ago. Only within a few years has 
any really scientific research as to causes been 
made. Until then we knew, by common observa- 
tion, that many of the mothers of feeble-minded 
children were not bright. That many of them 
came from degenerate families wherein alco- 
holism was usual and illegitimacy so common as 
to be disregarded. 


UT the growth of the science of eugenics has 
thrown a flood of light on the problems of 
mental defectiveness. We now trace family his- 
tories several generations back and the conclusions 
are so positive, because so often repeated, that, al- 
though we can not make experiments of breeding 
as the stock men do, we can say with certainty 
that not fewer than two-thirds of all the feeble- 
minded today are the children of degenerates; 
that no feeble-minded man can mate with a feeble- 
minded woman and bring into the world normal 
children; that, averaging many cases, when 
one of a pair is feeble-minded and the other nor- 
mal, one-fourth of the children will be feeble- 
minded, one-fourth normal and one-half apparent- 
ly normal but fated to carry on the defective 
strain. 

We can assert without danger of contradiction 
that the feeble-minded women of this generation 
will be the mothers of at least sixty-five in every 
hundred of the feeble-minded people of the next; 
that to the body politic the feeble-minded woman 
at large is the most dangerous person the state 
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can harbor, more dangerous than the insane, the 
criminal, the pauper and the drunkard, because 
more certainly the source of all these evil things, 
the plentiful cause of cost and trouble. * 

If the necessary cost to the state of preventing 
the breeding of a feeble-minded woman were 
many dollars per day, it would be wise to spend 
the money. 

Even if the necessary cost of caring properly 
for the feeble-minded females of child-bearing 
age were equal to that of boarding them at first- 
class hotels, it would be economy to the state to 
spend the money. 

But the facts in the case are that, when we re- 
fuse extravagance and ostentation, when we 
allow common-sense and honest efficiency to rule, 
the cost per capita of those needing care, is al- 
most the lowest of any great public duty of the 
same nature. It is less than half the cost per 
capita of the blind and deaf for whom we provide; 
not more than three-fourths of the necessary per 
capita cost of the insane; about two-thirds or less, 
of the cost of reform schools. 

The time will come when we shall care for all 
the feeble-minded, at as small an average cost per 
capita, as that of a well-conducted, comfortable 
almshouse. Whenever, or if ever, this consum- 
mation is reached, it will be because we have put 
in practice on a large scale and in all the states, 
what has been discovered to be possible on a small 
scale and with a very few: we shall arrange it so 
that from one-third to one-half of all the feeble- 
minded will earn all their own living and half of 
the remainder will do something useful. 


THE PRISON MEETING 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON 


HE annual meeting of the American Prison 
Association at St. Paul, early in October, 
did not offer any startling discovery or innova- 
tion. The visit to the new Stillwater prison and 
the honors shown Henry Wolfer, the veteran war- 
den, who has retired from the service, gave dis- 


THE CHORUS 


Ozora S. Davis j 


HERE is music in the city when the whistles blow at night 
And the workers turn them homeward in the slowly fading light; 
Tis the chorus of the sidewalk, ’tis the music of the street, 
Singing God the Father’s praises to the tune of tired feet. 


And if some have shunned their labor and if some have scamped their work, 
In the march of toilers homeward there are few that fret or shirk; 

It is wholesome, healthful music that the workers make at five, 

And the chorus of the sidewalk is, It’s good to be alive. 


For the psalm of life is lusty and its bells are all in tune 

When Tom and Mame are courting in the waning light of June, 

As they tread the sidewalk homeward from the factory and store, 
And their human love is pleasing to the God whom they adore. 


_ and scientific training was an encouraging sign of 3 


4 
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tinction to the meeting, and the fundamentals] 
back of the technical discussions were brought | 
into relief by the president, the Rev. Samuel G.| 
Smith. if 
The psychologists were entirely faithful in re-|) 
minding us that their studies of ‘‘eriminalistics”? |) 
are in infancy and in warning against premature- | 
ly proposing to substitute the Binet-Simon tests | 
for the judgments of keen administrators and || 
judges, without waiting for the results of pro-|| 
longed observation. At the same time, it was evi- | } 


i 


now enabled to utilize their own daily opportu | 
ties for observation much more fully than form- | 
erly because the psychologists have given them | 
clues and methods. A committee on statistics also | 
made more precise than ever before the methods | 
of recording facts known to officials for scientific 
and practical ends. 

There was in the papers relatively less anec- | 


than we sometimes have. The duty of the state, | 
when it takes hold of a convict, to deal with him | 
thoroughly and to re-establish ‘him in the indus- |) 
trial order or to keep him from doing further } 
harm, was once more strongly argued. | 

The presence among the administrators of.a | 
considerable number of persons of professional | 


progress, The discouraging thing, on the other | 
hand, is the indifference toward these meetings | 
manifested by local officials, such, as sheriffs and } 
county commissioners, who are too often inter-_ 
ested most of all in local polities and spoils. The | 
maladministration and incompetence of these men — 
make the jails and lockups a standing disgrace to | 
our nation, and their work can never be made to | 
conform to higher standards without a vastly | 
larger use of central state supervision and direc-_ 
tion. Something would be gained if governors © 
of states were authorized to delegate some of | 
the more promising county officials to attend these — 
meetings, and to pay their expenses. 
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Communications 


“THE WAR AND THE SOCIAL. 
MOVEMENT”’ 


To THE Eprtor: The thought must oc- 
ur to many of the readers of the arti- 
le by John Haynes Holmes in THE Sur- 
EY for September 26 that the present 
orror has temporarily got the better of 
he learned author’s natural optimism. 

“Not for generations will the world’s 
ife be normal, and men be free to think 
ot merely of living, but of better liv- 
ng.” Is not this assertion somewhat 
trong? 

It is only a little over one generation 
9 the year when France lay in the dust; 
nd yet her progress was scarcely halted. 

If the result of the war shall be the 
limination of the panoply of war, will 
here not right there be such a lighten- 
ng of the load of militarism that the 
ogress of the nations will be hastened 
oward social amelioration? 

One can see that good may result 
rom the actuality of war; and on the 
vhole it is well not to give way too 
ompletely to counsels of despair. In 
Ome respects the war will actually 
uicken progress—Mr. Holmes mentions 
hrones and battleships. 

One does not welcome the “black night 
if madness,” but we must face it now 
Ourageously and quietly, and do our 
est to work out of it some thing that 
vill make for better living. 

Dunpar F., CARPENTER. 

Medford, Ore. 


To tHE Epitor: John Haynes Holmes 

rges us to fight war by striking straight 
nd sure at three things: militarism, po- 
tical autocracy and commercialism. 
700d! Let us by all means do so, work- 
ng against one or the other of these 
vils according to our ability and influ- 
nee. For instance, let those of us who 
re attacking political autocracy con- 
inue with renewed ardor our efforts to 
stablish a pure and complete democracy 
astead., 
Among the causes which Dr. Holmes 
hinks will not stir a ripple of interest 
his winter, he classes the very one 
hich strikes most directly at autocracy, 
—woman suffrage; and he forgets that 
n striving to establish democracy and 
0 give the peace-loving half of the 
eople a voice in questions of militar- 
sm, commercialism and arbitration the 
voman-suffragists are the real “peace 
anatics” as he defines them. 

May I suggest to Dr. Holmes that he 
Oin the fine group of men in New York, 
uch as Hamilton Holt, Frederick C. 
Towe, Rabbi Wise and Norman Hap- 
‘ood in urging woman suffrage as a 
eace measure? 

JosEPHA WHITNEY. 
New Haven, Conn. 


To THe Epitor: John Haynes Holmes’s 
ticle concerning the hindrance to our 


% 


social work which the war is causing 
and his hopeful outlook for what it may 
mean in social advance seems to me to 
need one qualification. 

I believe it is possible, even at this 
time, to lay effective emphasis upon the 
danger of ultimate war within our own 
land, as suggested by the Colorado war 
and by the recent testimony given in 
Seattle and printed in Tue Survey, if 
the attitude of hatred and distrust is 
persisted in on the part of employers 
and employes. The old law of the har- 
vest still holds good: “What we sow 
we shall also reap.” 

If we can make it plain that the har- 
vest which is being reaped in Europe to- 
day comes from the hate and distrust 
sown in former years, and that a sim- 
ilar harvest will inevitably ripen here 
unless an attitude of mutual trust and 
good will is established, men will listen 
with ears that have been opened by the 
events abroad. We have a great oppor- 
tunity to call men to work for a stable 
and righteous industrial peace. 

Murray SHIPLEY HowLanp. 
[Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian Church.] 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


To tHE Epitor: I am grateful to you 
for letting me see these letters, and giv- 
ing me opportunity to reply. 

First, let me say that I agree that “it 
is well not to give way to counsels of 
despair.” But wherein did I so give 
way in my article? I wonder if Mr. Car- 
penter and Mrs. Whitney took the trouble 
to read the paragraph which was at once 
the close and climax of my argument? 
These are my words: 

“When, years hence, the works of civ- 
ilization are restored and the voice of 
the social worker is again heard in the 
land, may it not be that he will see a 
changed world, wherein his task is easy? 
May it not be that he will look in vain 
for battleships and thrones and selfish 
business? And when he consults the his- 
tory books, to discover when and how 
these things were wrought, may it not 
be that he will find himself reading of 
the War of the Nations of 1914?” 


It might be well for these two critics 
to note that my third critic, Mr. How- 
land, is chiefly impressed by my “hope- 
ful outlook,” and-actually finds my state- 
ment as to “what it [the war] may mean 
in social advance” so unwarrantedly op- 
timistic as “to need one qualification !” 

Second, while it is well to retain cour- 
age and cheer under all conditions, it is 
also well to face facts. Such easy-going 
optimism about the immediate world- 
outlook as two of these correspondents 
display reveals either ignorance, lack of 
imagination, or sheer superficiality. In 
a statement in this morning’s New York 
Times, President Emeritus Eliot of Har- 
vard, than whom no living man is more 
competent to speak or clothes his speech 


_ fact means 


in more moderate language, describes 
the present conflict as “the worst war 
that this world has ever seen.’’ That 
something, my friends,— 
something in terms of misery, sorrow, 
and social ruin, such as our minds can 
not yet grasp. 

To face the full horror of this stu- 
pendous disaster—to recognize all the 
havoc and loss which it will bring—and 
still to believe, as I took pains to state 
in my article, that (to quote my very 
words): “This calamity, like every cal- 
amity, will work at last to universal 
good,’—this is an infinitely sounder 
brand of optimism, to my mind, than to 
maintain good cheer by denying or evad- 
ing reality. 

One word more: I quite agree with 
what Mrs. Whitney says about woman 
suffrage, and, as it happens, am hon- 
ored by happy association with the very 
men whom she names. But it is toler- 
ably obvious to me that woman suffrage, 
even aS a weapon against autocracy, 
must now wait upon the settlement of 
the stupendous problems forced upon the 
world’s attention by the present outburst 
of savagery. I need only refer to the 
attitude of the English militants to en- 
force my point. 

Joun Haynes Hotmes. 
[Church of the Messiah. | 
New York. 


AGAIN THE ‘‘LUNGER"’ 


To THE Epitor: I have read Mrs. Wil- 
liams’ communication concerning the 
“lunger” in Colorado, published on Page 
57 of the issue of October 10. Referring 
to the particular family mentioned in 
my communication published in THE 
Survey of September 19, I have another 
chapter to add. 

The county judge of Bexar County 
(San Antonio) gave this family trans- 
portation to Amarillo, Tex., which is 
near the state line of Colorado; from 
Amarillo they, in some manner, secured 
transportation to Pueblo; from Pueblo 
to Colorado Springs, where they applied 
to the Charity Society for assistance to 
get to Cheyenne, Wyo. This was re- 
fused, but an offer was made to attempt 
to secure work for them. They then 
begged money upon the streets and went 
to Denver. It is presumed that they left 
Denver later for Cheyenne, although, as 
far as we know, there is no one in Chey- 
enne who is responsible for their care 
and support. This family has wandered 
in a vast circle from La Junta, Colo., 
to Los Angeles, Calif., San Antonio, 
Tex., and back to Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. Williams states in her communi- 
cation that “the establishment and main- 
tenance of government hospitals for the 
indigent stranger consumptive in the 
Southwest is not going to help Colorado 
care for the indigent stranger consump- 
tive.” Evidently, Mrs, Williams does 
not consider Colorado a part of the 
Southwest. We do. Our committee of 
ninety-nine of the Southwestern Confer- 
ence on Tuberculosis has eleven members 
appointed by the governor of Colorado 
to work with similar committees ap- 
pointed by the governors of eight other 
southwestern states to promote the effort 
to secure federal hospitals. We hope 
that Colorado will secure one of these 


institutions, if they are established, be- 
cause the need for such an institution 
in that state is very great. 

R. J. Newton. 
[Executive secretary Texas Public 
Health Ass’n.] 


Austin. 


To THE Eprror: I have read the letter 
written by Mrs. Williams of Denver in 
answer to Mr. Newton’s article. The 
story of the transient tubercular family 
as written by Mr. Newton is the story 
of hundreds and thousands of cases who 
visit San Antonio yearly. The fact that 
they do not belong here does not keep 
them from coming here, but if we had 
federal aid in maintaining a home for 
them when they come, it might greatly 
modify the problem of caring for them 
in Denver, since fully as many drift 
in here from the West as from the East. 

Their statement of inability to breathe 
in the climate of Pennsylvania, their 
avowed suffering in the low altitude of 
San Antonio after having lived in Col- 
orado and other western states, would 
indicate that federal provision in a chain 
of sanatoria reaching from Texas to 
California would greatly mitigate their 
suffering. Why should not Colorado 
make the same effort that Texas is 
making to solve this great problem? 
New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 
Texas are all linked in this chain, and 
we might well add Florida. 

We have no right to treat these people 
as criminals. They are simply seeking 
life. We can, with federal aid to lighten 
the burden in states so situated as to 
beacon the health seeker, take charge of 
the applicant for charitable assistance 
and put him in a federal colony to re- 
main so long as his chart indicates the 
climate is agreeing with him. If upon 
the experience of a reasonable length of 
time it shall be determined that a higher, 
lower, or middle altitude would be better, 
then, under proper escort, he should be 
sent to the sanitarium indicated by the 
symptoms. Every tubercular person who 
has been interviewed at this office, has 
told the same story. No matter whether 


they registered from Maine or Califor-. 


nia, each has said: my physician told me 
to come here. We registered cases of 
tuberculosis from thirty-seven different 
states of the union last year. 

It is the duty of the government to 
protect the public from the spread of 
disease; and it never fails to respond 
when an epidemic threatens, Yet the 
public can protect itself from any epi- 
demic what-so-ever easier than from 
tuberculosis. 

Let Colorado take up the problem even 
as Texas has done and help us to get 
our federal sanitariums and we will keep 
thousands of tuberculars from reaching 
Colorado. We will be glad to help Col- 
orado get the same federal assistance. 

I trust Tae Survey will throw its 
great strength of influence in the direc- 
tion of federal aid to the tubercular 
transient, so that we may be able to 
provide the better care for our local 
poor, in family relief and in building up 
a better citizenship among the needy. 
Our resources are now and have always 
heen so diffused in the care and mainte- 


nance of non-citizens as to render our 
local work wholly inefficient. 
Sapte HAtey. 
[General secretary Associated Chari- 
ties. | 
San Antonio, Tex. 


MRE eee es REET 


JOTTINGS 


The meeting of the Pennsylvania State 
Conference of Charities and Corrections, 
scheduled for November 17-19 at Harris- 
burg, has been indefinitely postponed “be- 
cause of the increased amount of work 
which has been placed upon many of the 
social workers and the great difficulty in 
raising money to meet the necessary relief 
work. It was thought best to postpone the 
meeting rather than to place any additional 
burden upon the generous public.” 


Professor Cunningham, the English eco- 
nomic historian, archdeacon of Ely and 
lecturer at the University of Cambridge, 
will give three lectures on The English An- 
cestry of American Institutions, under the 
auspices of the New York School of Phil- 
anthropy, at 4 p. m. on November 11, 12, 
and 13, in the assembly hall of the United 
Charities Building. 

The topics of the three lectures will be: 
Town Planning, Public Buildings, National 
Life. The first two will be illustrated by 
lantern slides. 

These lectures will be the first in a series 
made possible by the Alumni Association of 
the school. They are free to the public, 


The Governors’ Conference, which was to 
have been held last June, now plans to 
meet at Madison, Wis., November 10-14. 
Six subjects are on the program: Rural 
Credit by Governor O’Neal of Alabama; 
State Control of Natural Resources by Gov- 
ernor Spry of Utah; Uniformity of Laws 
Fixing the Conditions to be Met by For- 
eign Corporations Before Doing Business 
in a State by Governor Miller of Delaware; 
Extradition by Governor Stewart of Mon- 
tana; Submission of the Governor’s Recom- 
mendations in Bill Form by Governor 
Byrne of South Dakota; and Uniformity 
of Safety and Sanitation Laws for Places 
of Employment, including discussion of ad- 
ministrative machinery, by Governor Dunne 
of Illinois. 


A meeting of the co-workers and friends 
of Allen T. Burns, former secretary of the 
Pittsburgh Civic Commission was held in 
Pittsburgh October 5, to extend to him 
their well-wishes in his new work as execu- 
tive secretary of the Cleveland Foundation. 
H. D. W. English acted as chairman. The 
speakers included Mary E. Bakewell, Law- 
rence Woods, J. Denny O’Neil, Charles C. 
Cooper, the Rev. W. E. McCullough, and 
Oliver McClintock. 

The word most frequently used by the speak- 
ers—perhaps naturally enough with the war 
afoot—was “fight,” and the relation of Mr. 
Burns to the fight in the city for indus- 
trial peace, civic progress, and social justice 
was presented. It was not the loss of one 
of the chief fighters that counted so much, 
it was felt, but what effect that loss would 
have upon the battle itself. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


Vaudeville and Motion Picture Shows. By 
William Trufant Foster. Reed College Rec- 
ord, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 
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A Study of the Unemployed. By Arthur }} 
Evans Wood. Reed College Record, Reed } 
College, Portland, Ore. ani 


Causes of Backwardness in School Chil- | 
dren. By Dr. Clinton P. McCord, Board of } 
Education, Albany, N. Y. M 


Childhood, the Springtime of imaginal i 
By Dr. Clinton P. McCord, Board of “4 || 


cation, Albany, N. Y. 

U. S. Coals Available for Export Trade. | 
By Van H. Manning, Department of In- | 
terior, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. 


Facts Concerning the Struggle in Col 
orado for Industrial Freedom. Series 
Committee of Coal Mine Managers, Denver, 
Col. 


‘Hints on Coal-Mine Ventilation. By J. J 
Rutledge». Miners’ Circular 16, Department } 
of Interior, Bureau of Mines, Washingtaaia 
DEC 


A Study of the Oxidation of Coal. 
Horace C. Porter and O. C. Ralston, Tech- | 
nical paper 65. Department of Interior, Bn 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


Social Surveys of Rural School ba 
What They Are and How They Are Made. | 
By C. J. Galpin and G. W. Davies. Agri- 

cultural Experiment Station: of the Univer. 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 3 


Industrial Home Work in Massachusetts: ~ 
Results of an Inquiry Made in Co-opera- 
tion with the Women’s Educational and } 
Industral Union. Labor Bulletin No. 101 
Bureau of Statistics, Boston, Mass. 


Wholesale Prices 1890 to 1913. : 
of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, | 


Nowe iis: Wenn of Labor, Wash. { 
ington, D. C. 


An Analysis of the Labor Union, Injune 
tion and Contempt Sections of the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Bill. By Daniel Davenport. 
American Anti-Boycott Association, 27 Wil- 
liam St. New York city. 


Conciliation, Arbitration and Sanitation in — 
the Waist Industry of New York City. Con: 
ciliation and Arbitration Series, No. 5. U. 
S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor — 
Statistics, Washington, De 7 


The Health Supervision of School Chil 
dren of New York City. By Edward F. 
Brown. Reprinted from the Medical Re- 
view of Reviews, September. New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, 105 E. 22d Street, New York city. 


New York School Enquiry: Reply of the 
Superintendents to Certain Findings and 
Recommendations of Prof. Frank M. Mc- 
Murry and Prof. Edward C. Elliott. : 
pared by a committee. Edited by Joseph 5. 
Taylor, 2275 Loring Place, The Bronx, New 
York. Price 50 cents. 


The Humidity of Mine Air, with especial 
reference to coal mines in Illinois. By R 
Y. Williams. Prepared under a co-operative 
agreement with the Illinois State Geological 
Survey and the Department of Mining En 
gineering of the University of Illinois. _D - 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, ‘Yours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 
“Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 


ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,"’ ‘‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
| cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Auvertising Depart- 
ment, lhe Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


WANTED 


ASSOCIATE MEDICAL DIRECTOR 
LABORATORY DIRECTOR 

TWO SENIOR PHYSICIANS 

| SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES 

THE above positions in the Chicago Municipal 


Tuberculosis Sanitarium, soon to be opened, 
will be filled by competitive Civil Service examin- 
ations to be held about the middle of November. 
Salaries include maintenance. Local residence in 
1 Chicago and Illinois will be waived. Persons desir- | 
} ing furtherinformation as to salaries,dates,duties,etc., 

should address the General Office, Municipal Tu- 
| berculosis Sanitarium, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN experienced in Boy Work 
wants to find place where he can invest his 
life in a work for the boys of an orphans’ 
home where character-building is the su- 
preme thing. Address 1299, Survey. 


WANTED—EXECUTIVE position by 
young man now State Secretary for na- 
tional organization conducting educational 
and civic work. Experienced in business ef- 
ficency and wide knowledge of social and 
industrial conditions. Address 2034, SuRvEY. 


UNIVERSITY graduate and experienced 
social worker desires position as Playground 
or Social Center Director. Address 2041, 
SURVEY. 


GENTLEWOMAN (American) wishes 
institutional position. Experienced social 
secretary and matron of sanitarium. Op- 
timistic, energetic, capable. Best references. 
Address 2043, SuRVEY. 


SOCIAL Worker, now in executive po- 


sition, wants situation in Philadelphia; Med-: 


ical Social Service or Welfare Work in 
industrial establishment preferred. Salary 
$1200. Address 2046. SurvEY. 


DIETITIAN, domestic science graduate, 


lecturer, desires engagement. Experienced. 


Address 2047, Survey. 


FORMER SOCIAL WORKER doing 
quasi social work large manufacturing com- 
pany seeks re-engagement. Thirty-two years, 
married, university and graduate training. 
Executive, investigator, speaker, writer. 
Thorough business training and have com- 
mercial opportunities, but prefer social work 
with business problems or industrial work 
with social problems. Addres 2048, Survey. 


REGISTERED Graduate Nurse, desires 
re-engagement with Board of Education as 
school nurse. Highest references. Address 
2049 SURVEY. 


@ Sample copy free. 


Dean of Worcester. 
for the clergy of all faiths. 


The 
Department of Social Service 


Edited by CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
WEEKLY IN 


The Living Church 


tells graphically of that work in the Episcopal Church, where it is very 
extensive, and of similar work elsewhere throughout the world. 


@ Social Service has long had special attention in The Living Church! 
Subscription price $2.50 per year. 


SOME TIMELY BOOKS 


The Clergy and Social Service, by the Very Rev.W. Moore Ede, D.D., 
Price 90c.; by mail 96c. 


Socialism in Church History, by Conrad Noel. 
$1.85. A unique and illuminating study. 


PUBLISHED BY , 


The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


An admirable study 


Price $1.75; by mail 


SLIDES and PHOTOGRAPHS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS - 


HINE PHOTO CO., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 


WELFARE Department Manager, 37 
years old, capable of taking complete charge 
of accident prevention organization, labor 
bureau and medical department in the city 
of New York. Sound knowledge of Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, Labor and Sani- 
tary Laws. Offers from large establish- 
ments only will be considered. Address 2050, 
SURVEY. 


LA FOLLETTE’S WEEKLY 


Tells you fearlessly, candidly, interest- 
e, inside of public affairs--free to 

wie J uth ‘and Seeapion the aes 

o! ie democracy an 3 
Regular subscription en $1.00, 


rice, $1.00 
year, We will send you La Pontes 


10 WEEKS --- 10 CENTS 
if you will send us the names of five per- 
sons interested in the progressive cause. 


La Follette’s Weekly, Dept. S 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


ISSUE FOR OCTOBER 17 
WANTED 


Unexpected demand has so nearly ex- 
hausted the files of THE Survey for October 
17, 1914, as to make it impossible to fill or- 
ders for back copies. We should greatly 
appreciate it if readers who do not save 
their copies for binding would return this 
issue. 

Send it to THE Survey, 105 East 22d St., 
New York city. 


EFFECTIVE 


help in developing 
high social ideals 


CHRISTIAN TEACHING ON SOCIAL AND 
SS a 
ECONOMIC QUESTIONS Cleth .50 
A SET EE ES EE 


Cc. C. Robinson 
“It is a great thingto give boys and young men 
systematic instruction about their larger social 
relations. This book is finely conceived to 
coanect the Christian sense of right and duty 
with the pressing social questions of our day.” 
—Walter Rauschenbusch. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF BOYS WHO 
WORK Paper .25; Cloth .40 


an 
J. W. Jenks, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Presenting the everyday life relations and temp- 

tations of the wage earning boy insuch a way as 

to give him true perspectives and lead him to 

think things out for himself and make decisions 

that shall develop character. 


LIFE QUESTIONS OF SCHOOL BOYS 


Paper 25; Cloth .40 
J. W. Jenks, Ph.D., LL.D. 

The school boy has important moral decisions to 
make. The purpose of this book is to guide his 
consideration so that he will intelligently and 
voluntarily choosetheright This and the preced- 
ing book are intended for group use witha leader. 
oe Ea a eS Se 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
124 East 28th Street New York 


HOUSES SUPPLYING 
INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


China and Glass. 
JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
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